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-INTRODUCTION 


How, well. I remember the 4th of August, 
1914! 

Clouds hung dark and heavy on the 
horizon that brilliant, memorable day, dark 
and heavy, and yet scarcely perceived by. 
those whom the preceding days of peace and 
sunshine had lulled to slumber. 

Thunder growled sullenly in the far dis- 
tance, and heavier and heavier rose the 
black pall. Countries already stricken under 
the crash and flame of the rising storm that 
was to be the greatest the world had ever 
known were calling. aloud for help, and 
stretching out their hands in agonized appeal. 
And here at home laughing men and women, 
lapped in a sense of security, encouraged 
by bright summer days, and long years of 
apparent immunity from all alarms and 
dangers, punted, sculled, or paddled un- 
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heedingly to their own particular shady 
nooks, where the sound of the gramo- 
phone might stifle the thunder of battle, 
and the tinkle of ice and the lapping 
of cool waters allay any slight qualm 
arising from the green-grey menace on 
the horizon. 

Pulling hard against the stream, I steered 
my light skiff silently through the irrespon- 
sible throng. towards my goal, a quiet, shady 
spot beneath the overhanging trees where, 
far from the noise and laughter, I might 
find for a space some peace and rest before 
the breaking of the cloud I knew to be 
hanging so low above our heads. 

And as I worked my way. slowly forward, 
I could not help thinking how very like life 
was my passage. Just as on this bright 
afternoon I had pulled hard against the 
stream for many miles, so in life I had gone 
through rough and troubled waters until at 
last I had reached the time when peace and 
rest were at hand. 

But I knew that the spreading cloud might 
soon envelop me, for though I had given 
up for some years that most exacting and 
self-sacrificing profession in which I was so 
fully qualified—the nursing and tending of 
the sick and wounded—I somehow felt that 
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probably the hour was near when I must 
leave all that I had at last gamed of peaice 
and happiness. These happy folk around 
me might pass away the hours before the 
storm in laughter and careless, light-hearted 
merrymaking, but who there did not know 
in his heart of hearts that presently every 
man and every woman would be required 
to do such national service as was within 
his or her capacity ?. 

For one moment. I looked at the lower- 
ing cloud, and then drifted under the 
trees, moored my boat, and laid my little 
luncheon-table. 

Again I looked at the rising storm and 
‘ then at the pile of tarpaulins and mackin- 
toshes under the rudder ropes, and I felt 
that if the storm broke and robbed me of 
the beautiful afternoon I had earned. with 
so much toil, after the miles of hard rowing, 
the never-ending waits and delays in the 
locks, the strenuous hauling and: pulling to 
get my boat over the rollers unaided, I was, 
at any rate, prepared for the catastrophe. 

And so in my life’s journey. If the storm 
broke I was ready to give up without mur- 
muring, though with an ache in my. heart. 
perhaps, the peace I had gained. 

I reached for the pile of morning papers 
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under the coloured cushions, papers whose 
headlines alone were enough to chill one’s 
very blood. 

“IT wonder if you could oblige us with 
some methylated spirit? ‘We've used all 
ours.” 7 

I looked up at the man on the bank. 
Immaculate as to attire, but stooping of 
shoulder, resplendent as to hose and tie, but 
narrow of chest and lack-lustre of eye, he 
was the product of the stool and counting- 
house. A nice enough, good-hearted enough 
youth, perhaps, but one to whom cheap 
cigarettes in flamboyant case, a pretty girl 
in cheap, pretty clothes, a day up the river, 
a night at the music-hall, made his sum-total. 
of life, and all through no fault of his own. 
Brought up. with his bumps of observation, 
judgment, and deduction totally undeveloped, 
how was he to take heed of the lowering 
cloud in the west? 

“Topping day, isn’t it? Shouldn’t read 
those silly old rags on a day, like this. 
Enough 'to give one the blues. Such bunkum 
—what? -We’ve decided to stand by old 
France & Co., haven’t we, if there should 
be a real dust up, so why scare the lives 
out of women and children by headlines a 
foot long? Thank you very much, and take 
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my advice: send those things floating down 
the river and go to the Island; they’ll dance 
the tango this afternoon.” | 

“France & Co.’! France with such 
an undercurrent of seriousness in spite of 
the foam on the top! France, who to her 
inheritance of a marvellous. warlike spirit 
has in these later years welded a military 
one as great as it is different, the outcome 
of a nation’s determined training! France, 
with an Army of soldiers who, for power 
of work, rank next to our own, coming 
even before the German Army, which, as 
Sir Robert Borden recently said, ‘has the 
enormous military power of a nation highly 
disciplined and thoroughly organized for 
war as well as for peace!” Soldiers in 
whom mingling of quick blood, élan, and 
dash made them in olden days restive 
at restraint and long waiting, but who, 
given a brilhant offensive, could overcome 
any obstacle, no matter how great! Did 
not the great Blondel say of them: “ ‘We 
love the roll of the drum, the coquetry of 
uniform, the roar and tumult of battle, but 
obedience is burdensome to us’’? A: magni- 
ficent élan indeed, which carried them’ far, 
but to which they have in later years added 
a grim determination to sit tight, to hang 
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on, to hold themselves in reserve, which will 
carry them very much farther in the tre- 
mendous struggle before them than their 
old-time scintillating brilliance would have ! 
Beautiful France, who in very truth had 
the day before come to grips with the raven- 
ing wolf, whose fangs were already buried in 
the quivering: flesh of Belgium! Belgium 
the neutral! Belgium the sacred! That 
sparkling, happy little country now standing 
aghast yet unafraid at the ultimatum flung 
at her two days ago by those who were in 
honour bound to protect her ! 
Unprepared—defenceless! But what need 
had she to fear the tramp of soldiers’ feet 
or the rumble of limbers on the far side of 
her frontier, when papers signed and sealed 
with the stamp of ‘honour and friendship pro- 
tected her against whosoever might covet 
her fair land’? 
Had not England in 1870, when France 
and Germany were at each’ other’s throats, 
declared her fixed intention of maintaining. 
the integrity of Belgium?’ Had not mighty, 
Britain forced the two great countries then 
at war to sign treaties to that effect, so that 
if by any inconceivable chance one of these 
Powers should go back upon its word of 
honour, Belgium could rest at peace, know- 
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ing that England would side with the other to 
secure the integrity and neutrality of her 
happy, prosperous territory? Certainly the 
treaty only lasted for one year after the war, 
but if Great Britain were willing to uphold 
Belgium in a hittle war of that description, 
what would she not do when extermination 
threatened |! 

And yet suddenly, in one night, a mighty 
beast of prey had come snarling and growl- 
ing, out of the Black Forest of Greed, and 
fastening its fangs viciously into its victim, 
was now Slowly but surely tightening its grip. 

But the victim stood unafraid—for two 
reasons. First, because of her splendid little 
Army of about a hundred thousand men. In 
Belgium every male is obliged to serve as 
soon as he reaches his nineteenth year, the 
infantry passing from twenty-six to thirty 
months’ actual time in the ranks, and those 
im other services giving three whole years. 
Beyond that there is her Garde Nationale 
to keep the law in times of peace, but avail- 
able for the defence of their country in time 
of war—and when, since the days of the 
Romans down to the present time, has Bel- 
gium ever escaped the sword? And although 
some people have rather harshly judged this 
little bit of land, averring that the wonderful 
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martial spirit which drew praise even from 
the Romans had in times of peace and 
prosperity given place to mercantile interests 
and industrial pursuits, have they not had 
this judgment turned back upon them in 
this year, when the Belgian soldier, the 
active, undersized, intelligent jpiote, has 
shown his determination to hurl himself 
against the enemy, whatever his bulk or 
strength? Secondly, had not Britain, after 
soul-racking days of indecision, decided that 
to her last man, her last shilling, she 
would uphold France, Belgium, Russia, and 
all and any who would join on the side of 
right? | 

How can any one ever forget that Sunday, 
‘August 2nd? Although each heart was cer- 
tain of the ultimate outcome of those twelve 
hours of council, yet there lay dormant, and 
unconfessed, a sickening -fear—why, no one 
could say—that perhaps the day. had come 
when a faint mist might dim Great Britain’s 
glorious escutcheon. And then the great 
good news, news which made one want to 
shout. and wring the hands of passers-by, 
that to our last breath we were out 
for right iand justice and the protection of 
the weak! Thank God that we arrived 
at that decision when we did, for, as al] 
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well remember, on the next day, the 3rd, 
Germany declared war on France. 

Austria at war! Germany at war! Russia 
and beautiful France at war ! | 
—“T wonder if you would be very, kind and 
let me have one of your morning papers. 
‘We came on here in such a rush that .we 
forgot to get one at the station. The news is 
so grave, you know, and my son ’—the grey- 
haired, sweet-voiced woman smiled up at the 
splendid young fellow leaning on his punt- 
pole—“ says he will join up at once if we 
should declare war and there should be a 
call for volunteers !”’ 

“Rather! Topping picnic we’d have, too. 
Skip over to France whilst Russia comes 
along on the other side, catch the Germans 
in the middle, and make a bally sandwich 
of them. Christmas in Berlin, and home for 
the New Year, with ‘ peace on earth,’ etc. 
I jolly well hope we do declare war; but 
I don’t think so, do you? Russia and France 
and plucky httle Belgium are quite enough 
to cook any German Boose step don’t you 
think so?” 

The boat passed on whilst his happy young 
laugh at his little joke still hung on the air. 

A picnic! What had our last “ picnic” 
under the tropic skies cost us? A! handful of 
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farmers had held us up for over three years 
—and now! Absolutely confident, wonder- 
fully organized, trained to the finest hair- 
breadth, the mighty German Army defied the 
whole of Europe, with no other ally then than 
the unlucky nation of Austria. And the 
Austrian Army, composed of Germans, Hun- 
garians, Croats, and Czechs, was generally 
occupied, apart from the disastrous cam-_ 
paigns against other nations, in quelling its 
own internal strife. Any one of the nation- 
alities within it would rise in revolt against 
the others, or even surrender to the enemy 
rather than fight for a cause it detested. 

The sun had gone in behind a heavy 
haze, but the far-distant rumble of thunder 
in no wise disturbed the clatter of teacups 
or the tinkle of ice in long glasses. So 
crowded was the river that in some places, 
where the overhanging trees cast deep shade, 
boats of every description were moored two 
or three deep, whilst an incessant round of 
applause proved the popularity of the pierrots 
and the success of the tango on the Island. 

War! Who said war? Absurd ! 

Perhaps other countries were getting an- 
noyed with each other—but war, with blood 
and death, pain and terror—oh, absurd |! 

And then ! 
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Far down the river, evidently from the 
lock, came the piercing shriek of the sirens. 
Over and over again it rent the air, bringing 
fear to the heart and dampness to the face, 
though no one knew why. 

Cups were held midway between mouth 
and table, fingers clenched convulsively and 
then opened, leaving the cigarette to die 
out witha gentle sizzle on the water as every 
head was turned to the distant spot whence 
came those distressing screams of warning. 

And then definitely, finally, I knew. 

It did not require the extraordinary hum 
coming nearer and nearer, like some over- 
whelming cloud of many bees, nor the faint 
cheers, getting closer and stronger, nor the 
rapid passage of a white steam-launch with 
shrilling whistle and flying Union Jack, 
cleaving a relentless passage through the 
holiday throng—it did not require all this 
to tell me the news. I knew without being 
told; JI knew before I read the flaming, 
placards with dead black lettering on white 
paper on the bows of the boat— 


ENGLAND DECLARES WAR ON GERMANY! 
Gop SAvE THE KING !— 


that the blow had come, the hour had struck, 
and that for every man and every woman the 
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trumpet call of duty deadened all other 
sound, even the shrieking of the siren on 
this forerunner of war. 

And as the boat surged ahead the sky 
was rent by a vivid, tearing flash of 
lightning. For one instant there was an 
unholy calm, whilst affrighted' faces were 
turned upwards towards the sullen skies, and 
then, crash upon crash, peal upon peal, of 
thunder shook the earth. Trees bent before 
the scorching wind which had suddenly 
arisen from nowhere. ‘Women screamed and 
hid their heads in silken cushions; men 
sat with useless, empty hands. Lightning 
flashed and flashed, striking a centuries-old 
oak, rending it to its stout heart, stripping 
every leaf from every bough; and then in 
the midst of strife came the rain. Not in 
drops or streams, simply in torrents, drench- 
ing, flooding, beating upon the unprotected 
heads, making a noise which, joined to the 
almost incessant clash of thunder, sounded: 
as though some corner of hell had broken 
loose. 

Covered with a mackintosh and with tar- 
paulins protecting my little boat, I crept 
out of the struggling lines of boats and! 
moved with steady strokes through the storm 
towards the lock. And as I passed heads 
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turned to look, and all down the line was 
heard— 

“If only we had thought; if only we 
had been prepared.” 

And I wondered as the rain thundered 
down upon’ me if Britain was prepared 
against all storms, or if she would have to 
walt as those boats on the river would have 
to wait for many hours until they could at 
last go ahead and get away. 
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CHAPTER I 


THEN followed days of unceasing striving 
and planning, and nights of broken rest. 
My house, with its big shady garden and 
flower-covered walls, lay quite close to the 
main line, so that the peace of my sleep was 
disturbed as train after train rumbled by, 
carrying the British Expeditionary Force on 
the first lap of the road which was to take 
this little handful of men, the pick of the 
British Army, not only to the seat of war, 
but also to honour and imperishable fame. 

How little the strength of Germany was 
gauged by Britain! And how easily any one 
earned the title of ‘“ pessimist’’ who dared 
even to suggest that Britain might be obliged 
to put forth all her power and resources to 
conquer the mighty enemy hosts which were 
supported by, a military organization the 
equal of which has never been known |! 

It has ever been England’s weakness to 
belittle her enemies, with the result that she 


has again and again entered into war, unpre- 
23 
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pared and with too few men, only to find 
that her original forces have been annihilated, 
after which she has slowly begun to realize 
that there is a real enemy in front of her. 

“Do not worry; it is quite all right. 
We shall win in the end; we shall pull 
through.”’ 

I heard this parrot-cry on all sides, and 
thought how truly it represented the spirit 
of the nation, which, lulled to sleep -in 
years of imagined security, refused to be 
awakened. 

In the watches of the night I had to let 
my mind go back only a very few years 
for an example of this “irresponsibility of 
citizenship ” which is so strong in England, 
for had not that splendid patriot Lord 
Roberts made every effort possible to awaken 
the nation? And his “ trumpet call to arms ”’ 
had fallen on deaf ears and remained un- © 
heard. More than that, had he not been 
put down as an alarmist, and his well-timed 
warning scouted and scorned ? 

Would that the nation had listened then, 
for it would have been saved much, as this 
war will truly, too truly, prove ! 

And how small was the handful sent out 
to France! England in general believed that 
150,000 men were immediately put into the 
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field, but, if the truth were known, the 
number was nearer 50,000 than 150,000— 
three-quarters of whom were infantry, a tenth 
cavalry, and the remainder artillery. 

The departure of this force began on 
August 7th, and was conducted in great 
secrecy, most movements of troops being 
made by night. For a period of ten days 
England wondered and conjectured, but 
those who, like myself, could lie awake at 
night counting the trains as they rushed past, 
knew long before the official information on 
August 18th that Britain had landed her 
men at Boulogne. , 

Then I became exceedingly busy. My 
days were passed in gathering up old strings, 
in visiting, consulting, planning. For those 
who spoke French and German perfectly 
were few and valued as great treasures, and 
were not to be lightly bestowed upon hospital 
base or remote hospital for convalescents. 

And on top of the heat and burden of those 
August days came the news from the Front. 
Each morning broke with something start- 
ling, almost unbelievable, and each night the 
day closed with news to shake the earth ° 
almost to its foundations. | 

War with Germany! War with Austria! 

August 4th had brought us face to face 
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with a startling new doctrine. It was on 
that memorable day that the reply came to 
Britain’s telegram demanding an immediate 
assurance that Germany would observe the 
treaty of the neutrality of Belgium, to which 
she was a party. And what a reply! To 
be told that treaties made in times of peace 
were but ‘scraps of paper’’ when war was 
in the air, and all that peace meant gave 
place to hate, and greed, and lust incon- 
ceivable |! | 

And so it became clear to mighty Britain 
that she must enter into the War, -not only. 
for Belgium’s sake or honour’s, but to pre- 
serve the Balance of Power in Europe, and 
thereby her very existence. 

And yet the people of England refused to 
believe that the War really affected them 
to any extent. Although the microscopic 
country of Montenegro declared war on 
Austria on the 9th; although Japan showed 
herself in favour of entering the War on 
the side of the Allies, and events in Turkey 
were already pointing to which side that 
country. would ultimately turn; although 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India 
were all holding out their hands in help to 
the Motherland—Britain, wrapped in_ her 
traditional security, fondly imagined that the 
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little handful of men dispatched in the initial 
stage would be all-sufficient. 


* * * * ® 


And then the order came that I was to be 
ready to cross to Belgium on the oth. Liége 
had fallen, and Brussels, turned into one big 
hospital, was crying: for fully trained nurses 
and other skilled women to help the Belgians 
in their hour of need. 

“Don’t bother to take very much with 
you; we shall always be able to send you 
anything you require.” 

‘How little did any one know! 

With meagre luggage and the usual chatter 
and confusion inseparable from a gathering 
of women, the contingent started. 

The sea was like a lake, and the sky cloud- 
less as the shores of England faded from 
view. Two aeroplanes flying high above us 
brought me up on deck from the luncheon 
saloon, although to me, who lived so near 
Brooklands, they had become an everyday 
spectacle. Torpedo-destroyers drew me to 
the side—and yef it was impossible to realize 
that Britain was at war. 

Up the coast of Belgium we went, past 
pretty Westende, still standing, and past 
Middlekerke, empty truly but whole, and 
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past the dunes to Ostend, empty like 
Middlekerke save for the crowd which had 
come to the quay to see the landing of the 
English Sisters. 

A sweet-faced, white-haired woman went 
to nurse after nurse, inquiring in broken 
English if she could help in any way. What 
would she not do to help these women who 
had come out to help her “braves soldats,”’ 
her ‘“ chers piotes’’! 

And the ‘“ chers soldats.”” How enthusi- 
astically they saluted and offered to help! 
How they cheered as the train moved out! 

I wondered as I listened to the confusion 
of tongues around me: Why is it that 
amongst the many things we nurses learn in 
hospital (some so totally unnecessary), the 
vital question of languages is never gone 
into? Few have any idea of the confusion 
which time after time has arisen during this 
War through the inability of nurses, sisters, 
matrons, and doctors to speak even the most 
elementary. French. 

How much patience, and pain, and tears 
shed in private a little knowledge of 
languages would have saved ! 

It is a terrible triangle, that of patient 
who does not understand nurse and nurse 
who does not understand doctor. And out 
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of the contingent which went across with 
me that day to help a French-speaking 
people only I spoke French perfectly. Of 
the rest one spoke well, and two or three 
stuttered a few words. 

The train carried us through a smiling 
country basking in the August sun, with little 
red houses hidden among shady trees and 
with lazy cattle in the green fields. But 
over all lay a kind of blight. No children 
hung on the fences to watch the train go 
by, no labourers plodded home with the 
horses from the plough. All was peaceful 
yet empty, sunny but covered by a blac 
cloud. | | 

Every hundred yards or so a Belgian 
soldier sat or stood, smoking the inevitable 
cigarette and smiling the cheery Belgian 
smile. And in time we came to Brussels 
with nothng more thmilling en route than 
these little soldiers on the line. 

After a slight delay we were all in the 
motors waiting to take us to the Hodtel 
Métropole, where we were to pass the night: 
Just as we were leaving the stationmaster 
flew frantically down the station towards us. 

‘You were only just in time, mesdames, 
for, you see, this is the last train allowed 
in from Ostend. The Germans are at the 
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gates, and all communication with France 
and Britain has been stopped.”’ 

I must say that a little smile of incredulity 
went round when the remark was translated. 
It could not be! The Englishwomen and 
the Germans arriving in Brussels on the same 
day! But so it was, as the crowds outside 
testified. Hundreds of people had gathered 
to welcome us. In rows and rows they 
stood, until the square of ‘the Gare du Nord 
was packed tight and the thunder of their 
cheers rang on the evening air. 

“God bless you for coming! God keep 
you and help us, for the Germans are at the 
gates !”’ 

Through the crowds we sped, women 
sobbing, men with tears streaming silently 
down their cheeks, little children hiding in 
their mothers’ skirts at this ———_ cry, 
“Les Allemands sont. ici!” 

A' great throng surged about: the entrance 
to the Hétel Métropole, where the proprietor 
had that moment shot himself, preferring 
death by his own hand to death at the hands 
of the people, who had discovered him to 
be a spy. 

A little later I made my way to the General 
Post Office near by the hotel. I wanted to 
send a wire home to say that all was well, 
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but the office was shut. One of the Garde 
Nationale came to explain the cause. “‘ Look, 
madame!” he said, and as'I looked there 
came across the square two or three dust- 
covered grey-green forms. ‘“ The Germans, 
madame. There will be no more communi- 
cation with England!” 


CHAPTER II 


MANY have seen the great Atlantic rollers, 
sullen, unrelenting, menacing, surging into 
some quiet, unprotected harbour after a 
mighty storm. From the very. horizon they 
come, unflecked with foam, unbroken by 
frothing crests, slow and regular, for one 
moment rearing themselves almost heaven- 
high and then with thundering roar crash- 
ing upon the defenceless beach. So I 
likened the entry of the enemy into the 
happy, smiling capital of neutral Belgium. 

Awakened at dawn by the rumble of 
countless passing. batteries of artillery and 
the shaking of the ground under the tramp 
of thousands of heavily booted feet, I had 
gone out on to my balcony to watch the 
never-to-be-forgotten spectacle of the arrival 
of the German hosts. 

It was three o'clock, but the streets were 
black with people who had come out under 
the brilliant sky and soft wind of this 
glorious August dawn. The crowd was 

32 
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clothed almost entirely in black, but the 
faces were white, some with fear, some with 
the rage which flashed in their hate-filled 
eyes. I was looking down on a violated 
country, a betrayed people, who were soon — 
to be forced to lay food and wine and hard- 
wrung money at the feet of these passers-by, 
who, flushed with triumph, hardly deigned to 
notice those they had so cruelly outraged. 

Mile upon mile the invaders stretched, 
never ending, relentless. I followed the 
thick line of dust which marked the progress 
of this mighty procession, and, as far as eye 
could see with strong field-glasses, there 
approached, slowly but surely, an irresistible 
mass of grey-green forms. Unshaven, un- 
clean, with sunken eyes and thin lips, weary. 
from long marching, mechanically keeping 
step under the stern eye of their officers, they 
trudged on, wordless, soundless. 

First came the artillery, battery after 
battery, with reeking. horses and _ dust- 
covered guns. The jingle of harness, the 
rasp of some order, the stumbling and slip- 
ping of the horses on the pavé, alone broke 
the monotony of this seemingly gigantic 
mechanical toy. Next came the infantry, 
thousand upon thousand, weary and foot- 
sore, but equipped to the last strap, then 
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line upon line of transport, stretches of 
ambulance—dark, grey, solid, ready. 

A few of the men sang in the guttural 
German tongue, but most had only the 
energy to keep step, or pass a jocular remark 
at the sight of some pretty, shrinking face 
in the crowd. The officers, mounted or on 
foot, took no notice whatever of the on- 
lookers, save for an occasional order to stand 
back, accompanied by the laying of the flat 
of the sword against the offending person, or 
the backing of the splendid horses into the 
people. 

The air becoming almost too foul to 
breathe, I went back to my room to bathe, 
dress, and breakfast. I did not hurry, for 
I had fully grasped the meaning of all that 
I had seen, and knew that I and the rest 
of the city had been swept hke small fish 
into the gigantic German net. 

Knowing that the procession beneath my 
window would continue for that day and 
many days to come, I went out once again 
on to the balcony to see if it would be 
possible to break through and get to the 
General Post Office on the other side. At 
the sight of my white apron many, a head 
turned upwards, and many a hand rose to 
salute the Red Cross on my arm. 
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Later, when I stood waiting on the curb 
every soldier turned his head to look, some 
scowling, some pointing to the Red Cross 
and smiling, until an officer halted his men 
and curtly told me to cross. 

At the Post Office a rifle barred my way. 

“England!” scoffed the soldier. ‘“ If you 
want to send a letter to Germany or Austria, 
go in, fraulein. If you are expecting letters 
from England you won't get them; they 
will be torn up, so!” and he indicated the 
tearing of paper into a thousand bits. 

‘Poor little scraps of paper!” I thought 

as I turned away... 
- And so the days went on, each bringing 
some fresh incident. As I was in one of 
the many ambulances prepared by, the city. 
for the Belgian wounded, I had perforce to 
traverse the entire city daily to report to the 
Red Cross headquarters. 

Little by little, under the tuition of the 
splendid Burgomaster Max (who at the 
present moment is held a prisoner in a Ger- 
man fortress for no other crime than that 
of doing his duty to his beloved country), 
the people of the city began to take up their 
normal way of living. For, as their burgo- 
master said, if you cannot shoot a mad dog, 
it is best to leave him alone, or give him 
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what he wants if he bares his teeth and 
snarls ; so, uncomplainingly the citizens saw 
their shops stripped bare. ‘Wagons were 
piled high with every delicacy; casks of 
beer, scores of bottles of red and: white wine, 
fruit, cakes, etc.—everything’ that would 
please the Teuton palate was seized upon 
and paid for in strips of paper of as much 
value as the promise that they would be 
honoured at the end of each month. 

Cinemas reopened and trams ran as usual, 
the German soldiery going free everywhere. 
‘The restaurants offered a sharp contrast at 
night. At one table would be seated a 
German officer in spotless field kit or deli- 
cately hued uniform of peace time, ordering 
the most expensive meals, with costly 
wine, if any had been left, whilst at the 
neighbouring table would sit a Belgian 
family in black, drinking, their sirops and 
eating their omelette, with hate in their 
hearts for those who so blatantly a 
beside them. 

I never started out upon my daily walk 
without wondering; what untoward incident 
would happen to turn my heart to ice. 

Every day I stood in the crowd and read 
the proclamation posted at the end of every 
street which, written in Erench, Flemish, and 
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_ German, announced victory, victory, always 
victory’! . 4 
Almost the very first proclamation was 
warning: which was not always heeded, as 
the death of Nurse Cavell shows: ‘“ Any 
person found harbouring, or helping to 
escape, a French or Belgian soldier or any 
enemy of His Imperial Majesty, the Kaiser, 

will be shot.”’ 

“The heart of His Imperial Majesty 
bleeds,” etc., another sentence ran, and a 
young voice rose in bitterness and cried: 
‘“‘°*Tis a pity he does not get a hemorrhage 
so that he might bleed to death as have my 
father, my mother, and my. sister !”’ 

A: heavy hand descended upon the boy’s 
shoulder, and in the next day’s penalties one 
read :— 

‘Jean Blanc, two years in fortress for 
deriding His Imperial Majesty. And be it 
made known that those who come into the 
_ street with other than a cheerful countenance 
will be severely dealt with.” 

Another lad unwittingly approached the 
railway line, and was shot without explana- 
tion or judgment, leaving his widow-mother 
childless. ‘The same severe penalty was 
meted out to the runners who risked their 
lives in smuggling British papers through 
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from Antwerp, and if not caught, made 
small fortunes, for in one instance a copy 
of The Times fetched as much as Event) Ve 
francs. 

I was too wary to be inveigied into buying 
one, however much my heart ached for news 
of home, for the faint whisper, ‘“ English 
paper, miss,” might, and, indeed, often did, 
come from the lips of a German spy. More 
than once I was caught in a swirling vortex 
of maddened people, trying to impede the 
progress of some German soldier, whose keen 
eye had noticed the passing of the paper, and 
who had, like a hawk, swooped down upon 
his prey, mercilessly, pursuing, him through 
Square, street, and even restaurant, so as to 
be able to mete out to him the penalty of 
death. 

And besides, who would take upon his 
soul the risk of the runners being shot on 
sight if caught? No! I found a better way, 
which I kept entirely to myself. One day 
whilst I was standing mn a group, a bit of 
paper was slipped into my hand which read, 
“The latest ribbons and best tape can be 
had at the shop with One Hand in the 
Rue P—.” 

Mystified, I went up the steeply inclined 
little street with rows of small shops on each 
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side. The One Hand! What did it mean? 
Passing the dark little shop, with a few pins 
and bits of faded ribbon in the window, I 
noticed a man of some twenty-five years 
watching me, and as I approached, he laid 
his left hand on the right arm, which hung 
paralysed. 

The thought of spies and traps flashed 
across my mind, but such was my desperate 
aching for news that I decided to risk hi fe 
thing. 

“A yard of ribbon and some tape. 
Madame will watch the door and _I will give 
her news.’ 

‘And why to me especially? ”’ 

‘* Because I have received much kindness 
from the English in Antwerp and wish to 
repay it. When I saw Madame helping to 
quieten two little ones. who had been 
frightened by some German soldiers yester- 
day, I decided, if she could risk the walk 
now and again to the little shop where I 
and my mother live, to her would I give of 
the latest news when I return from carrying 
letters to and from Antwerp. I have been 
told that Madame will not send letters or 
buy papers for fear of bringing misfortune 
on the runners. It is the good heart Madame 
has, Ah! we know a good deal, and we 
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find out more. I have often followed 
‘Madame these two days to find an oppor- 
tunity to give her the scrap of paper.” 

It was in this way, whilst buying some trifle, 
and with watchful eye on the door, I learnt 
that on August 22nd the British Division 
took up their positions with their left flank 
on Conde, their centre on Mons, and their 
right on Brioche; that our cavalry had come 
in touch with the enemy at Soignés, and 
that the British positions had accordingly 
been strengthened, as it was understood 
that a genera] attack by the enemy, was 
impending. | 

To the end of my days I shall remember 
the sunny morning, when I climbed the steep 
street, presumably to buy tape, and was 
greeted by the fat old woman who passed 
her life in adoration of her beloved’ son. 

‘Tape, madame! Why, certainly! and 
oh, the bad news! Jean-Marie came back 
last night; he will be here on the instant. 
Ah, if only Madame could persuade him ' to 
give up the letter-carrying! It breaks my 
heart afresh each time he sstarts for 
Antwerp.” 

And Jean-Marie came in, and pulled down 
box after box as he related his news. 

On August 23rd information from the 
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French Headquarters was conveyed to Sir 
John French from General Joffre that at least 
three German corps were advancing on the 
British centre and another corps on their 
left, and that the French were going to retire 
on their right flank. 

In consequence of this it became neces- 
sary for the English to withdraw their forces 
also, which they did on August 24th, a new 
line being taken up about twelve miles in 
rear of the original position. This with- 
drawal had entailed considerable fighting, 
in which the English cavalry had suffered 
severely. But there had been no rest for 
men or horses, for on the next day a further 
retirement took place to a position lying on 
the line Le Cateau—Cambrai. On August 
26th the enemy made a general attack in 
great force, and the British Expeditionary 
Force was obliged to retire, under such diffi- 
cult conditions that it was extraordinary that 
our men escaped at all from the on-coming 
enemy. 7 

However, in the face of almost sure 
destruction the British, under cover of their 
artillery and cavalry, were enabled to escape, 
and fell back on August 28th to La Fére and 
Noyon, when the French reserves attacked 
and relieved the pressure on the British rear. 
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Thus were completed six days and nights 
of continual fighting, in which outposts and 
rearguard had to be sacrificed for the sal- 
vation of the Army, for the pressure was 
awful and it is doubtful whether any other 
Army would have survived the ordeal. 

And, alas! that retreat took a fearful toll 
in officers and men, as could only too plainly 
be seen, for over two hundred officers and 
thirteen thousand men were “ missing.” . 

The retreat from Belgium’ was completed 
on September 3rd, the British forces having 
crossed the Mame and got in touch with the 
French Army in position north-west of Paris. 
The German forces also crossed the Marne, 
but followed the French Army in the direc- 
tion of the Seine, at which point the French 
turned and attacked. 

So ended the most memorable and won- 
derful retreat in history. 

I wondered, as I stood on the pavement 
with the tape in my hand, what names would 
be among the two hundred fallen officers, 
and for how long, I should have to stand the 
bitter absence of news. And so once or 
twice I passed up that steep street to buy 
some trifle. Ribbon, pink ribbon, will be 
for ever associated in my mind with the 
Battle of the Aisne, for as the yard was cut 
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and rolled, put in paper and pinned, the 
soft French voice gave out detail after detail, 
monotonously, while eyes as sharp as a rat’s 
glanced in at the door or window to see what 
the. English Sister was doing in the little 
dim shop. 

Little did the spies think that, as I sat 
listlessly at the counter, I was learning. that 
the great Battle of the Aisne had begun on 
September 12th, that on the 13th the men 
had crossed the river with tremendous loss, 
driving the enemy back; that the whole of 
Belgium was practically German, and later 
that Antwerp, despite the great defensive 
strength of outlying forts and of the town 
itself, had fallen. 

‘Ah, madame !”’ whispered the youth, “ the 
remains of our Army did what they, could, 
but who or what could stand against the 
enemies’ guns? Guns of such weight and 
calibre! I have seen them myself. And 
though La Grande-Bretagne so kindly sent 
assistance, Madame will pardon me, a 
humble shopkeeper, if I say that I do not 
think the Naval Volunteers were the right 
kind to send. ‘Brave, ah, so brave! but 
young and inexperienced, and of the British 
Marines there were not enough. And oh, 
the sadness of the number who, by mistake, 
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mischance, and, it is whispered, treachery, 
are now interned in Holland!” 

In the same manner I learnt of the 
occupation of Ostend, and of the gallant 
resistance of the remnants of the tattered 
and torn Belgian Army, which, taking up 
its position behind the Yser, made such a 
splendid stand, assisted by some French 
troops and the flooding of the country. 

Tales I heard of fighting in all parts of the 
world, in East and West Africa, in Japan, 
and the Balkan States. 

“You see, madame, and remember my, 
words, the greatest trouble of all this ter- 
rible time will arise in those little States, 
those naughty, spoilt children, which, instead 
of being whipped, and’ made to obey, have 
been pampered and petted beyond all 
holding ! ”’ 
_ And who now will deny that the words of 

the little shopkeeper, who snipped off ends 
of ribbon with one hand and bewailed the 
other, which, useless, prevented him from 
joining his brave compatriots, were not the 
words of a prophet? 

And in this little corner I learnt of our 
men beginning a new warfare. 

‘“* Like moles, madame, they dig; themselves 
down into the earth, and there they sit, three 
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hundred yards, perhaps only, thirty, from the 
enemy, and neither can move, it seems, 
except for little sorties upon each other’s 
trenches, with the artillery of both sides — 
crashing all day and night, accompanied’ by 
incessant rifle-firing.”’ 

But it was by a smuggled paper, which I © 
found in a house I visited, that I learnt of 
the terrible shortage of ammunition, such 
a shortage that our gunners had to sit quiet 
whilst the enemy pasted the lines incessantly. 

And I learnt of the apathy at home, and 
my soul cried to high Heaven at the unfair- 
ness of it all. For I guessed what it was 
for the men to sit in mud and water up to 
their waists, day and night, soaking and 
perished with cold, disheartened’ at being 
shelled continually by the enemy, whilst from 
the shortage of shells their own big guns - 
were perforce silent. 

And in my own room at night, with the 
incessant thunder of guns in the distance 
and with the voices of the Germans passing 
under my window, Germans prepared, ready, 
out for their Fatherland, I wondered, as I 
had already. so often wondered, at the all- 
pervading spirit of optimism throughout my 
land, and at the way, the English refused 
to accept the War as a personal responsi- 
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bility, and wished to enjoy safety and the 
benefits of citizenship without taking their 
share in the defence even of their homes. 
It was a sad reflection that so many of the 
men, instead of following the example of the 
splendid few who went willingly, yes, gladly, 
when duty called, were content to slack at 
home, living in comfort, not even caring to 
furnish those who fought for them with the 
ammunition and guns they required. 


% * * ae * 


And then one day I sped as swiftly as I 
dared to my news comer, for German 
wounded were pouring in, and the guns had 
not ceased morning or night for many days. 
A sinister whisper was afoot, and so, know- 
ing that Jean-Marie was due back, I hastened 
up the steep hittle street. The door was 
open, but the place was unswept, the air 
forlorn. In a corner, with tears streaming. 
down from the poor old eyes staring straight 
ahead, sat the mother with a grimy bit of 
paper in her hand. Gently I took it and 
read— 


To advise Widow Brun that her son Jean-Marie was 
caught carrying letters from Antwerp, and was shot at 
dawn. ; 

| A FRIEND. 
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And in this little house of mourning, while 
doing what I could to help the stricken 
mother, I rejoiced that, in spite of terrible 
temptation, I had never sent one letter by 
runner to England or bought one DewsPaper 
smuggled into the city. 


* * * * * 


And so silence shut down upon me once 
more save for the news passed on by those 
who bought the smuggled papers. Daily 
I walked through the city, watching the 
growing arrogance of the enemy and the 
growing hate of the citizens. 
” More than once when I had seen a child 
run over by, the cars which raced with no 
- speed limit through the streets, carrying 
officers of high rank to their destination, I 
heard the screaming mothers brutally told, 
as they clasped their dead babies to their 
breasts, to teach their other children how 
to cross the streets in war-time. The 
splendid commandeered cars stood in rows 
three deep outside the great hotel, which 
had been turned into the German Head- 
quarters in the square of the Gare du Nord. 
The station was silent and empty just then, 
no longer resounding with the shrill whistling 
of engines or the chatter and bustle of 
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travellers. The engineers had not had time 
to destroy their rolling stock, but every vital 
part of every engine had been thrown away 
or burned, bringing things for the time being: 
to a standstill. Meanwhile the enemy piled 
the interior of the station deep in straw and 
turned it into one huge ward for their 
wounded, who lay untended and groaning in 
their agony, the ambulance staff being wholly, 
inadequate to deal with the enormous number 
of casualties. And as the soldiers lay suffer- 
ing they could hear from outside the strains 
of the bands playing vigorously during the 
parades held in the square. 

These parades, with the manceuvring and 
goose-stepping: of the infantry, and with the 
prancing of horses dangerously near to the 
toes of the crowd, were held in order to 
impress the citizens with the fact that they. 
were under German rule. High above the 
stricken city stands the Palais de Justice, 
barricaded and with great guns trained from 
it on every principal thoroughfare, in case 
of a rising, for around this building seethes 
the population of the lowest quarter in 
Brussels. The Burgomaster had _ given 
guarantee to General von Arnim for the 
good conduct of the whole of the people 
of his city, with the exception of just this 
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one quarter. He refused to take responsi- 
bility if any German made an appearance 
there. 

A: strict order was therefore made for- 
bidding any German soldier, on pain of 
severe punishment, to pass that way. Two 
disobeyed, and not only walked down Rue 
G——, but also insulted two women. Noise- 
lessly, relentlessly the crowd of men and 
women closed in on them, and so thorough 
was the revenge taken that in a short while 
not a sign was left of either clothes or the 
bodies of these two men. And be it said 
that the German General only passed the 
comment that they deserved it. 

Some say that the city is mined. Who 
knows? Time alone will tell. Meanwhile 
the exquisite Grande Place has been turned 
into a kind of barracks, and lately the King’s 
Palace into a hotel for officers. One can but 
trust that it will escape the fate of the 
Queen’s Palace at Laeken. 

One day, when I was passing through 
the low district where my ambulance was 
quartered, I heard angry shouts, and found 
myself forced, against my will, ta the front 
row of an enormous mass of people who, 
with tears streaming down their faces, were 
shouting words of welcome and encourage- 
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ment to a little group of men surrounded by 
an escort with fixed bayonets. 

“Prisoners! Our men! Great God! To 
see 1t—our men brought handcuffed through 
their own city.!”’ 

Louder and louder grew the cries, and 
more and more menacing the attitude of 
the people, until a passing officer suddenly 
and just in time took command. 

* Halt 1”. 

The prisoners came to a standstill, the 
guard standing in a close circle around them. 

‘* Another sound and the soldiers will fire 
on the crowd!” 

The murmurs died down, and I felt myself 
being pushed! roughly back by a heavy rifle 
against my chest. 

‘ Saved the situation that time, my friend,”’ 
I heard the officer say to another. “ Another 
-second and the town would have been in a 
tumult. And God help us if that happens !”’ 

At the end of each day sounds of revelry 
and ribald mirth would rise to the starlit 
skies ; for women had been provided, like 
so much cattle, for the German soldiery, 
each regiment being allotted so many women 
on so many nights a week. | 


CHAPTER III 


THE day had been gloriously fair, and 
myriads of stars had come out after sunset, 
and yet when an indescribable babel of voices 
and a never-ending sound of hastening feet 
brought me out on to my balcony, the sky. 
was inky black and the air foul with smoke. 
Then slowly the sky changed its colour— 
from black to brown, from brown to yellow, 
and suddenly from yellow to a sullen all- 
enveloping red. 

Then a voice breaking in hysterics brought 
me back to the room. Wild-eyed and ashen 
of face, the concierge stood in the door- 
way, claspingy her whimpering children 
to her. | ’ 

‘“Ah! madame, madame! May the good 
God protect us! Louvain is in flames, 
women and children are being shot and slain, 
and the German soldiers have gone mad, 
mad!” | : 

And so it was. Under pretext that two 
Belgian civilians had fired upon the Germans, 

LY § 
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an order had been given to raze the place to 
the ‘ground, and to fire on all those who dared 
to oppose the order. 

In Brussels soldiers with fixed bayonets 
were placed at the end of each street where 
trouble was likely to arise, and people 
ordered, under pain of being shot, to remain 
indoors. ' 

The night was broken by the rumble of 
carts and the wailing of a stricken multitude 
as the homeless fled for safety from their 
burning town. 

The morning brought news that the mag- 
nificent Library, the University, the churches 
and houses of wonderful Louvain were but 
a heap of smoking ruins; and to this news 
were added tales of brutality that I could 
hardly credit. 

As the days passed so grew the tales. So 
awful were they that, knowing my know- 
ledge of French and German would pass 
me anywhere, I borrowed the skirt, blouse, 
shawl, and sabots of a peasant woman and 
set out on foot to see for myself. 

Broadening my French and mixing with 
it a few Flemish and German words, I found 
no objection made to my going back to my 
town, as I explained I was doing. But I 
had to keep up a rather broad banter with 
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the soldiery and suffer the indignity of being 
chucked under the chin. 

The trams had been stopped, but an 
occasional lift on the cart of some poor soul, 
who was hoping against hope that he would 
find something left of his belongings to bring 
away, enabled me to rest my feet, which 
were cut and bleeding from my Goa eee 
footwear. 

I wandered quite waueecal through this 
smoking streets. ‘Walls towered blackened 
to the skies, and the roads were one mass 
of fallen masonry, and littered with every 
conceivable object of apparel and bits of 
furniture. 

The University with its marvellous Library, 
the beautiful Church of St. Peter, and street 
upon street of houses were burned to the 
ground. Dead bodies, many charred beyond 
recognition, lay everywhere, and upon the 
walls were the dark red splashes of the blood 
which had been wantonly spilled ; there were 
marks of the same colour on the pavements. 

A young face gaped foolishly at me from 
a broken doorway, and then at the sight of 
a grey-green uniform in the distance its 
owner disappeared, shrieking. 

Old women and men who had escaped the 
flying ‘bullets, or death by trampling from 
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fleeing feet, or suffocation in the churches, 
where so many were held prisoners for days 
without food, sat helplessly among the ruins 
of their houses, too weak to try to get the 
nourishment their poor old bodies so eres 
needed. ' 

_ And then, on turning a corner some way 
back from the Place de la Station, I tripped 
over something lying very still in the summer 
sun. Golden-haired, with her little face 
buried in the dust, and her tiny fingers 
piteously, outstretched, lay a little baby girl 
of about six, dead. Not dead from'a passing 
bullet or fallen stone, but dead because 
between the little shoulder blades shone a 
knife-edged ‘bayonet. 

Sick at heart, I drew out the blade, turned | 
the babe over, and cleaned her eee sane? 
face. 

I searched, but I could not find a trace 
of anything that would tell me to whom she 
belonged, poor fragile little butterfly crushed 
in the coarse Teuton fingers; so, covering 
her with an old sack, I gently laid her to rest 
among some bushes at the end of a garden. 

Of what use would it have been to carry 
the little one back, for who could tell what 
fresh outrage might not have been meted 
out to her by the maddened soldiery? 
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She was only one among many, and merci- 
fully her end had been quick. But I was 
sick and weary as, with my shawl close about 
my face, I walked back to Brussels. There 
I found an order to go to the Hospital Mili- 
taire and offer my services to the well-known 
Professor Haeger, who, with the nuns of the 
adjoining convent, strove so valiantly to cope 
with the inrush of Belgian wounded. 


CHAPTER IV - «5 


THE sun shone brilliantly upon the white 
houses, the trees threw grateful shades on the 
Boulevards and Gardens, and children played 
unconcernedly under the very feet of the 
enemy as the little horse pulled the little 
voiture up the inclined streets to the 
hospital. 

An enormous place it is, as those who visit 
Brussels when the world has regained its 
normal state will see. The large grounds 
hold one big main building giving on to 
a stone-paved courtyard, and lines of one- 
storied wards connected one with another 
by matting - covered corridors. Kitchens, 
laundry, and laboratories are separate, each 
surrounded by trees or lovely flowers, and 
within its own walls, secluded and peaceful, 
lies the convent itself, where the Lady 
Superior had ruled so gently for over sixty 
years. 3 

I was seated opposite the courteous white- 
haired old Professor ; my luggage had been 
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taken to a sunny, pleasant bedroom on the 
ground floor in a building on the other side 
of the grounds, and there remained only a 
few details to discuss before I took up my. 
duties amongst the most severely wounded. 
Everything seemed very quiet and peaceful, 
when suddenly we heard the tramp of many 
feet. Neither of us spoke as the sound came 
nearer, but when the door was flung wide 
open the old man rose and courteously bade 
the six German officers enter. 

Rapid and decisive are the methods of 
the enemy, as was proved by the orders 
rapped out by the Colonel Graf von B—— 
upon entering. | 

“ The Herr Professor doubtless knows that 
Brussels is ours. We need a Lazarette for 
our men coming in from long marches. We 
have decided upon this place. The entire 
Belgian staff will leave by four this after- 
noon. The Herr Professor will hand over 
all papers and documents, and kindly remove. 
his belongings by the same time. The less 
injured of the sick will be transported as 
prisoners to Germany.” Then, turning.a small, 
steely eye upon me as I was waiting to go, 
he continued: ‘“ The Gnadige Fraulein is, I 
understand, an English nurse. Our nurses 
have not yet arrived; you will therefore 
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remain and look after the seriously. wounded 
Belgians until their arrival.” 

“TI should prefer to go!” I replied in 
German. 

“Ach! You speak our language; that 
is good. We shall get on well, I thnk. But 
Madame must understand that she is a 
prisoner. She cannot get out, so let her 
resign herself, and be not afraid if she 
finds sentries posted outside her door and 
window, for is she not the enemy? though” 
—here the huge man, with breast covered: 
with ribbons, drew himself up and saluted 
—‘‘a very charming one.” 

As I passed out of the room the other 
officers also saluted, passing pleasant 
remarks. I, the one woman in the whole 
place,. for many days, was to live and sleep 
alone amongst more than a thousand of the 
enemy. 

Outside my door I saw a soldier with 
fixed bayonet, who put out his hand as I 
approached. “Your key, Schwester!” 

‘“No man has the key of my, room,” I 
replied icily. | 

‘But I have orders !”’ 

“Well, bring. to me the officer who gave 
them, and I will explain.” 

The. soldier looked at me in utter astonish- — 
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ment, wondering, I imagined, how any 
woman dared dispute the orders of his 'Haupt- 
mann. He hesitated for a moment, and gave 
a grunt of satisfaction as Colonel Graf von 
B—— turned the corner. 

Here, at any rate, was some one who 
would enforce the order, and bring, this 
obstreperous person to heel. 

But his short-lived satisfaction gave way 
to astonishment as I, in spotless white and 
blue uniform, gave orders in my turn, and 
orders " Donner und Blitzen,” as I heard 
him explaining outside my window later to an 
almost unbelieving circle of friends, which 
the Colonel took uncomplainingly, leaving 
the key in the possession of this strange 
Englishwoman. . © | 

Days of storm and stress followed, filled 
in with hard work, tears and smiles, brutality 
and kindness, risk, danger, and sympathy. 

‘The little nuns had been banished. Two 
prisoners had escaped on the first day, so 
the convent was suspected of subterranean 
passages; and the next morning, whilst I 
was talking to the venerable old lady 
superior, I watched the entry of German. 
officers and soldiers into this cloistered place. 
Right through the house they went, into the 
cells where the nuns, kneeling before the 
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crucifix, took no notice of this untoward 
intrusion; then into the chapel with their 
_ Caps fixed firmly on their shaven heads ; 

and here a soldier with his bayonet ripped 
through the drawn curtains of the con- 
fessional. 

“You will be out of here by this time 
to-morrow, the lot of you. Until then you 
are prisoners under lock and key.” 

“Where do we go, monsieur?”’ 

“Gor Where you like!” 

And so these gentle women were ruthlessly 
turned out into the burning countryside of 
devastated Belgium, and I was left alone to 
strive as best I could for the welfare of 
my wounded. 

That evening as I sat eating my supper 
with my men, an orderly, came to me and 
saluted. 

“The officers’ greetings, and will the 
Gnadige Schwester honour them with her 
presence at mess from to-day on.” 

A: tense silence reigned in the ward. As 
I shared their pittance of a bowl of coffee 
without milk and sugar at 8 a.m., a bow] of 
soup and a bit of bread at 12, a bowl of 
coffee at 4 p.m., and a bowl of indescribably 
disgusting gruel at 8 in the evening, my 
patients knew how hungry I must be. They 
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knew, too, how good the fare at mess was ; 
for, watching from the windows, they had 
seen the mess servants running to and fro 
with meat, and wine, and every delicacy 
likely to appease the Teuton, appetite, and 
they had noticed how thin and white I had 
got to look in these past few days in which 
I had continually fought for them, defying 
the doctor, who strictly forbade me to touch 
the dressings, only to find on his visit on 
the next day that I had done them regularly 
every four hours night and day, cleaning, 
cutting, and bandaging wounds that made 
even him shudder. | 

I looked across my bowl. 

“My sincere thanks to the officers, but 
I prefer to eat with my patients.” 

The snatches of song and coarse laughter, 
born of much champagne, that floated across 
to us told me that I had decided wisely, and 
how grateful my sick were, showing their 
appreciation by small offerings of their 
rapidly diminishing store. of chocolate and 
jam, which, added to the gruel, only made 
it more indescribably disgusting, although 
I ate it without a sign. 

When I went down at midnight to my 
room, a thunderous knocking: made me open 
my door. 
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The Colonel Graf von B—— stood with- 
out. | 

“ Hasten, Gnadige Schwester, to pack your 
things and come to another room in another 
building.” 

I protested that I was too utterly tired 
and would like to know the reason why. 

For a minute the officer hesitated, then he 
replied shamefacedly :— 

“ There have arrived six slightly wounded 
_ Officers in the room opposite yours ; you will, 
I am sure, understand that they have been 
at the war for many weeks, away, from 
towns, people, and—and women. I could 
not trust them even though you were behind 
steel doors.” 

I did not speak. I just looked the man 
in the eyes, bringing a dark flush to the stern 
face, and turned silently to pack. 

My days were a veritable burden on 
account of the soldier who followed me with 
fixed bayonet every, time I crossed the 
grounds, my nights were broken every. two 
hours as the sentry was relieved, and the 
new one challenged me through the window, 
demanding the watchword. 

And yet, as the following incident shows, 
one sentry at least felt pity. for me, the only 
woman amongst these men, mad with the 
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lust of battle, after hacking a passage of 
blood through a stricken country. 

As I put my key into my door one night, 
it was rudely snatched from me by a second 
lieutenant. 

‘‘T have orders to see that you are com- 
fortable ! ’’ 

I vigorously protested, but without avail, 
and he passed into my bedroom before me. 
I had just time to beckon to the sentry, 
praying that his years. and the gold ring 
on his marriage finger might incline him 
‘to help me, when the officer, seizing: me by 
the wrist, pulled me into the room’ and 
slammed the door. ‘With my back to the 
wall I waited. : 

- The officer took one step towards me, when 
the door opened, and the sentry stood there, 
leaning silently on his rifle and seemingly 
oblivious of the situation. 

‘“Get out of here !’’ roared the lieutenant. 

‘‘T cannot,” the man replied stolidly ; ‘“ the 
‘Herr Colonel has given me strict orders to 
look after the Schwester.” 

The officer hesitated for one brief second 
then, taking me roughly by the arm, threw 
me across the room, picked up my crucifix 
and dashed it on to the ground, and, cursing 
vehemently, stormed out of the room. 
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I made up my mind. No matter what the 
result might be, I would protest against this 
behaviour. 

Outside my door the sentry beamed on me, 
and when I thanked him he replied with 
pride :— | 

“Ach, Schwester! I have a wife and 
three daughters, and ach, how they can 
cook!” 

Across the gardens I went, to be caught 
in a vortex of German nurses ; they had just 
arrived, weary and dusty, and had already 
heard of the English Sister, and, full of 
patriotism, they turned and scowled at me. 

Straight into the mess I walked. 

“Ach, the Madchen has changed her 
mind,” jocularly remarked one stout young 
lieutenant. 

“Silence!” I rapped, and turned to the 
Colonel Graf von B——, who rose to his 
feet as I spoke. 

Assured that no such incident would occur 
again, I went out, running into a major who 
was joyfully hastening to food. 

“Here, you there! You look fairly in- 
telligent for one of your country!” 

There, a lonely woman in the centre of 
a crowd of about three hundred soldiers, 
I had to stand and listen to the jibes and 
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jeers which this officer so far forgot himself 
as to throw at me. 

He insulted my country, scoffed at my 
King, jeered at my countrywomen, reviled 
my Navy,. I got whiter and whiter with rage 
as I stood under the torrent of abuse. I 
felt rather than saw that the officers at mess 
had crowded to the window. 

“And your Army, ach liebe Gott!” 

He stuttered in his rage, almost screamed 
in his hate; and one soldier put his fingers 
to his nose and cried, “ Schwinehunden!”’ 

There was one moment of breathless 
silence as they waited to see what this 
Englishwoman would say, and then—I left 
their Kaiser and their country, their Army 
and their Navy alone, but like a tigress I 
fastened on their kultur, their honour, and 
their faith. My words lashed and struck, 
and drove the blood to their sallow faces. 
My comments were severe, and they emptied 
the windows of the mess, and so cowed 
the major and the soldiers that they 
silently made way for me and allowed me 
to pass. 

As I entered my building a fat little 
corporal patted me on the back. 

‘See, Schwester, I have a bottle of wine, 
and you look so tired! Will you not have 
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some? And see, a bit of cake. Will you 
not?” 

I smiled my thanks and went to my, room. 
As I did so a veritable babel of women’s 
voices broke the air. Too tired to think, 
I sat on my bed, wondering how much longer 
I could stand it, when again a thundering 
knock brought me to the door. 

The Colonel Graf von B—— begged me 
to pack at once as the German nurses had 
gone on strike, refusing to work if the 
Englishwoman remained. 

Joyfully I flung my things into my small 
trunk. Then I went out into the courtyard, 
crowded with soldiers bearing torches— 
hundreds of them. Some officers stood 
round a car which held an armed escort. 
When I protested vigorously that I was not 
a prisoner and was not going to be taken 
through the town under an armed escort, it 
was explained that the escort was not for 
me but for two Belgian civilians who were 
to be shot at dawn, and that as the hour 
was so late, I would have to go on the same 
car to wherever I wanted. 

It was one o'clock at night and every- 
thing was shut up, and then I remembered 
an old couple who had begged me to knock 
them up at any hour I might want help. 
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Colonel Graf von B—— came to say good- 
bye ; he would not shake hands as doubtless 
he thought I might object ; the officers stood 
at the salute with complimentary remarks, 
and soldiers surged round, friendly and will- 
ing to help to the last moment. 

“To the Street of the Artichoke!” 

A: last vision of the open door crowded 
with grey-green figures, a rousing ‘“ Hoch!”’ 
and I was free. 


* * * #6 % 


Thin to emaciation, but content, I sat at 
the window of my friends’ house and watched 
the sun go down. Two great pears glistened 
on a tree, and a little bird filled the air 
with its evening song as the guns boomed 
incessantly. 

A: sharp command and the tramp of 
passing infantry came suddenly to a halt 
on the road outside. Looking out, I saw 
the soldiers lined up whilst a motor-car 
flashed swiftly by, with three officers and a 
nun. For one instant I caught sight of the 
nun’s down-bent face. Little Sister Agnes 
of the Holy Cross, with white hands crossed 
upon her breast, and with her lips murmur- 
ing’ a prayer for help, was being rushed 
through the reeking country to the bloody 
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battlefield, there with her gentle voice to 
help some sufferers of her faith to the heaven 
she had vowed herself to gain. 

And then came a knock at the door. The 
King’s palace was my destination on the 
following day! 


CHAPTER V 


For the next few days I had no time to 
think ; my nights passed in the heavy sleep 
of the worn-out, and my days seemed to 
be passed in some corner of hell. For every 
day and all day long the German ambulances 
clattered through the big gates up to the 
great doors of the palace. 

Straight from the battlefield they brought 
their burdens. Stretcher after stretcher lay 
in long rows, whilst orderlies worked 
feverishly to free the already crowded 
wards. 

The beautiful palace had been turned into 
a huge hospital, splendidly equipped, and 
only the gilded ceilings and enormous 
mirrors remained to show Aow beautiful it 
must have been. But the Belgian wounded 
were gone, and the Belgian and English 
Sisters, true to the call of their profession, 
worked steadfastly for the wounded enemy 
until the German Sisters could take their 


places. 
é9 
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The smaller room on the first floor, gilded 
from top to bottom, served as operating 
theatre, and there the King’s surgeon, Mon- 
sieur Depage, worked. Screams and oaths 
ripped through the half-closed doors as the 
incessant stream df wounded passed through 
his capable, willing hands. Huge and silent, 
this man worked gallantly for the enemy, 
to be rewarded later by the drowning, on the 
Lusitania, of his wife, who had herself nursed 
the Germans heroically. 

What would the Kaiser have thought, I 
wondered, if he had seen the beautiful room 
in which he had slept on his last hypocritical 
visit to smiling, prosperous Belgium' as I 
saw it now, full of beds on which lay his 
severely stricken officers? And what would 
he have thought of his officer who called 
me to him to ask my nationality, and when 
I replied “ British!” spat full in my face, 
an insult which I felt was almost atoned for 
when a soldier, from whom I was removing 
the blood and sweat of battle before opera- 
tion, on asking me the same question, and 
receiving the same answer, patted my arm 
feebly with his coarse hand, and whispered 
hoarsely— 

“How can you be so sweet and gentle 
to us? I shall not forget to tell them of 
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you when I get back to my, country; they 
will thank you.” 

One night I passed at the railway-station. 
A' train of English and French prisoners was 
a little way down the line, but in spite of 
all efforts and appeal, I was not allowed to 
go and tend their wounds. “Go and look 
after the Germans, there are plenty of 
them; it doesn’t matter if the English 
suffer | ”’ , 

But I was not of their way of thinking. 
‘Tend the wounded enemy when my. own 
men were not there, why, certainly, for are 
not all the sick and wounded, friend or 
enemy, Christian or heathen, one big: family 
to the hospital nurse? But never would I 
add to the pain of my brave countrymen 
by letting them see me tend those at whose 
hands perhaps they had come by, their own 
wounds, while they themselves were left to 
suffer in a siding. 

So I took off my apron, and put on my 
cloak, and despite the protestations of the 
German officer, walked out of the place, 
passing close to the railings in the hope of 
seeing something of my men. I found a 
bit of wood which served as a step, and 
upon .this I scrambled, to see a beaming 
Irish Guard waving to me, whilst his com- 
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panions fought for a place as they tried to 
catch a glimpse of the English nurse. 

“Tommy, dear, how ever did you get into 
that scrape?”’ 

‘* Begorra, nurse darlint, shure an’ we were 
after getting into the divil of a muck-up at 
the back of beyant!” 

A strong hand pulled me roughly to the 
ground. 

‘““Get out of here, and quickly—quickly ! ”’ 

The soldier pushed me violently, but was 
not quick enough to prevent me seeing what 
I was not supposed to see. A: train steamed 
slowly by. A guard was at each window, 
and packed together in each carriage a 
screaming, shrieking, blaspheming set of 
German soldiers, all of them mad, raving 
mad from the horror and strain of what they 
had undergone. They were being taken 
back, in strait-jackets or handcuffed, to 
the country which had brought them to such 
a state. 


CHAPTER VI 


AND then the day of release came! 

For a long week the question had been 
discussed whether these Englishwomen, who 
were suspected of having sent news secretly 
to Britain—how else could detailed accounts 
of outrage and murder have been read daily 
at the breakfast table by Britain’s millions? 
—should be kept as prisoners until the end 
_of the war, or sent to some neutral country 
and let go free! 

America decided! And so one cold, 
drizzling day we one and all arrived with 
our meagre luggage at the station. 

Crowds of soldiers stood around, passing 
remarks and jeering, as, unaided, we pulled 
our trunks from the cabs. We were waiting 
to get into the train when our hearts sank 
suddenly, as an officer, enormous in girth and 
importance, stormed up the platform. The 
number of nurses, it seemed, did not tally 
with his list; they would go back and return 


the next day, and if the number was not 
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correct then they would find themselves in 
Germany until the end of the war. 

The number next day was correct, as the 
roll-call outside the station told, to the ex- 
treme joy of the German onlooker :— 

* Smith!” 

** Jones |” 

‘““ Nicholson!” And so on. 

And then began one of the strangest, most 
interesting, and likewise most uncomfortable 
journeys which surely could fall to the lot 
of a woman in war-time. 

We had no idea where we were going, 
beyond a vague rumour that it was to Maest- 
richt and Holland, but we had been ordered 
to provide ourselves with food enough for 
that evening. 

‘Herded into third-class, cushionless car- 
rlages, with two soldiers with fixed bayonets 
in each, we started. 

Through the devastated country we ran, past 
ruined Louvain and the battered fortresses 
of Liége. On each side of the railway stood 
lines of roofless cottages, and in the distance 
what had been beautiful chateaux, rearing 
blackened walls to the sullen sky. Clouds 
of smoke hung heavily in the evening sun, 
and two great Zeppelins hovered over what 
remained of Malines, the cathedral tower of 
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which I had seen come crashing to the 
ground as I watched through strong field- 
glasses from a house-top in Brussels. 

The two soldiers in our carriage not only 
crushed themselves into a corner so as to 
give us more room, but also helped us 
arrange our light luggage. This was another 
instance of the difference between the 
German soldiers and the German officers. 
I have nursed both, and can truly say that 
with one or two exceptions I have never had 
any difficulty with the former, but always 
found them perfectly tractable and grate- 
ful after they had once got over their sullen 
suspicion of the enemy woman of whose 
treatment of her patients, almost incredible 
tales were told, such as that she went 
round at night to gouge out their eyes 
with scissors and put poison in _ their 
medicine. As for the officers, with one 
or two exceptions I found them’ brutal, 
domineering, and ready in every, instance 
to browbeat and insult. I am of course 
speaking of them as victors in Belgium. 
I have no idea how they behave when 
wounded or prisoners in England. And I 
do most stoutly maintain that orderlies 
should look after these men, who, most of 
them, if they have not taken part in the 
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looting of towns, the murdering of innocent 
people, and the outraging of women, have 
taken no steps to prevent the men under 
them from giving way to every phase of 
lust and cruelty. 

Let the nurse tend the seriously ill 
certainly, as far as the dressing and feed- 
ing and general management goes, but in 
decency’s name let orderlies do the rest of 
the work for these insufferable people. 

On the frontier a rude experience awaited 
us. As the train steamed into the station, 
a young Captain rushed to the doors. 

“Get these women out, and if they won’t 
get out pull them out!” he shouted to the 
soldiers. 

Our light luggage was flung out on to 
the platform. There it was opened, and 
In a search for scissors, knives, etc., the 
contents were scattered pell meill on the 


ground. 
Storming and cursing, the officer ordered 
us back. ‘Get in; we don’t want to see 


your ugly faces!” 

The two soldiers took my heavy holdall 
from me as I strove to put it into the 
Carriage. 

“ Put that down!” raged the officer. ‘“ Let 
her do her own dirty work.” 
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The soldier perforce obeyed, muttering in 
his companion’s ear, “Ist ganz verruckt!” 

And yet, waking up from a back-breaking 
doze in the anything but still watches of 
the night, I saw one of the soldiers put his 
great-coat gently over a Sister, whose snow- 
white head, crowning a young’ face, was 
reposing trustfully on his shoulder. 

What sights the next day, as we passed 
hours in sidings to let pass the trains from 
Germany to Belgium |! 

First came the troop-trains, decorated with 
laurel leaves and packed with laughing, sing- 
ing soldiers, each door with some little 
picture in chalk upon it, such as a High- 
lander—‘“ Ladies from Hell,” as they are 
known to the enemy — fleeing before a 
German bayonet. And each train was 
labelled “‘ London, via Paris and Calais.” 
Then came artillery—truck after truck with 
every kind of gun. One huge tarpaulin- 
covered mound brought forth the proud 
remark from the soldier, “ The biggest in 
the world.” | 

Trains followed, laden with ambulance- 
wagons and with every kind of commissariat. 
The other way trains passed full of wounded, 
or with English and French prisoners—God 
help them !—in cattle-trucks that had an 
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opening of but a foot wide to give both 
air and light. 

And so to Cologne, with the beautiful 
cathedral gleaming’ in the moonlight as we 
crossed the bridge. 

At the station our escort ordered us out 
on to the platform and made a ring round 
us, their bayonets glittering in the gaslight. 
As we walked, staggering under our luggage, 
to the restaurant, a surging crowd muttered 
on every side. And yet, disobeying strict 
orders, a soldier stepped out of the crowd 
and carried a heavy bag for one of us who 
was lame. 

In the restaurant food was free. On each 
plate an obscenely indecent paper was laid, 
as if by way of giving insult. Yet there was 
an officer who. refused to allow some of us 
to buy chocolates, etc., but insisted on giving 
them, and anything else we needed, in honour 
of the Red Cross. Truly a strange contrast ! 

From Cologne to Hamburg! At 6 a.m. 
we were turned out at a wayside station for 
coffee and bread and a wash at the pump, 
guarded all the time by soldiers. | 

The day was much the same as the day 
before, with long hours of hunger and a 
never-ceasing passage of men and guns. We 
spent it in reading and knitting and talking, 
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and the soldiers became more and more 
amazed at our indifference and calm as we 
were rushed right through the enemy’s 
country. 

Hamburg at last, with another change! 
And the same programme over again!: Then 
a great red flare in the sky, belching 
furnaces, and a town awake and at work 
throughout the night. 

‘“*Krupps’?’’ I asked. 

‘Ja wohl, Essen.!’’ replied the soldier with 
tremendous pride, and so I passed through 
the town which was feverishly working in 
the manufacture of weapons to deal out death 
to my own beloved soldiers. 

Just as the train was about to move out 
of the station a fearful clamour arose from 
the carriage next the engine, and looking out 
to learn what was the matter, we saw a 
soldier rushing with tightly grasped rifle 
down the platform. 

It seemed that this carriage was divided 
into two compartments, the inner one of 
which was without outlet and guard, and 
served as sleeping) compartment for the 
nurses, who, profiting by, the train’s being: 
at a standstill, had divested themselves of 
their outer raiment, and, attired in bed 
jackets, were winding their lank locks, 
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straight and uncurling from overmuch travel- 
ling, in steel crackers. The new guard had 
blundered in, and, being young, had hurled 
himself out again from the carriage, pro- 
testing that he would not stay to witness 
such scenes, though Heaven alone knows that 
the nursing profession, especially the portion 
of it at that moment in Germany, does nat 
abound in anything likely to attract the 
attention of the stronger sex. No doubt 
about it, we were plain to hideousness ; but, 
be that as it may, the young soldier was 
changed for a stout, bearded, elderly soul, 
who, with golden ring gleaming on his 
wedding finger, took up the vacant post, and 
at once ruthlessly. ordered a very thin nurse 
to get down from the luggage rack where 
she had stretched herself out for the night, 
and stay where he could keep his eye on 
her. 

Through a slit in the blind I caught a 
glint of water as we rumbled over a bridge, 
and the faint outline of some huge grey 
hulks far below. 

Kiel Canal? ’”’ | 

‘Ja wohl, Kiel Canal!” with not guite 
so much pride. 

‘We passed no remark, and lucky was it 
that we all remained silent throughout the 
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entire train, for, I was told afterwards, one 
soldier in each carriage understood English 
perfectly. 

At the other side of the canal the old 
guard got off, and when one of the new 
ones said, with meaning in his voice, ‘‘ We 
are Schleswig-Holsteiners,” we understood. 

‘We are going to Denmark?” 

‘Ja wohl, Denmark it is!” 

Right up to the top of Schleswig-Holstein 
we were taken, food becoming) scarcer the 
farther we went, and then across to Wardrup, 
the frontier station. ‘Here we changed trains 
once more, and, free at last, steamed away 
to Copenhagen, leaving our escort cheering 
and waving their caps each side of the line. 


CHAPTER VII 


FROM there to Fredericia did not take long. 
The English Red Cross was expected, and 
the population turned out en masse to see 
the arrival of these women who had come 
unscathed right through Germany in the 
thick of the war. 

Amid cheers—and oh! the joy of seeing 
smiling faces—we crossed to the Island of 
Funen, from Middelfart to Nybourg. Then 
once more upon the water across the great 
Belt of Korsor, and right through Zealand 
to Copenhagen, where we were received with 
open arms. 

The English Consul had been told of our 
arrival, and had sent motor-cars to meet us 
and take us to the two hotels in which 
accommodation had been found for us. 

The Press arrived, eager for this unwonted 
SCOOP. 

The Duchess of Sutherland had come 
through the day before, and I happened to 
witness the following incident, A reporter, 

82 
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on the wrong track, but very keen, rushed 
up to a dusty, weary, smiling, plump little 
murse, the treasure, on account of her 
unalterable good humour, of the nursing 
contingent. 

“Oh!” he gasped, pencil and block in 
hand. “Oh! are you the Duchess of 
Sutherland? ”’ 

Very slowly the plump little nurse pulled 
herself up to her full height, which was in- 
considerable. 

“Tam not!” she answered. “‘ I am Nurse 
Jones of England!” 

Copenhagen is a beautiful little town, and 
the Danes seem a happy, people. This 
yellow - haired, blue-eyed Teutonic race 
opened wide their arms to the Red Cross. 

Those who know the Danes know also 
how infectious is their gaiety, and how like 
they are to their sparkling little town. They 
have nothing. of the stolidity of the Germans, 
but, rather, lean towards French customs and 
ways of living. 

‘What with visits to the hospitals and to 
porcelain factories, with receptions, tea- 
parties, invitations, and theatres, it seemed 
that enough could not be done to entertain 
us nurses. | 

But we were all on our way back, and 
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thinking how good it would be to be home, 
and to see one’s kith and kin again. Yet 
perhaps I wondered if I really wanted to 
go back, to be sent, as possibly I might 
be sent, to some post in a quiet convalescent 
home, with not enough work to keep me 
from thinking of those facing death every 
day at the Front. For, as I knew, the rush 
of nurses and Red Cross helpers in England 
was so great that, in spite of skill, in spite 
of languages, in spite of every attribute 
calculated to make them just what is re- 
quired, many nurses had been told that they 
had had “their turn” at the Front, and 
must take some small post at home in order 
to allow every one to have a chance! 

The first contingent of nurses started 
across Norway to Bergen, and thence over 
the North Sea home. The second contingent 
left. And then it was suggested that as 
England’s great Ally Russia was in dire need 
of trained nurses, why. should not, say, four 
of us ask for permission to offer our services 
to the Russian Red Cross? 

What a ray of hope |! 

In two days’ time we were to start for 
home, and we telegraphed at once for per- 
mission from Headquarters, but the hours 
went by and no reply came. The morning 
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of departure dawned—a bitter winter morn- 
ing—our luggage had already gone to the 
station, and cars were waiting outside the 
hotel to take us when I asked just by chance 
if any letters had arrived. 

Yes; a wire had come the night before ! 
It gave permission for myself and three 
others to go to Petrograd. | 

I dashed wildly to the station, searched 
still more wildly for our luggage under the 
scandalized eyes of the protesting officials, 
and then, after ten minutes’ fierce wrestle 
with innumerable trunks, stood, with our 
belongings safe, waving good-bye to the 
nurses going home. 

We had a fortnight in which to get ready. 
We spent it in a lovely house, among the 
beech-woods down by the seashore. Every 
day we had a flying visit to Copenhagen 
to buy such warm clothing: as we in our 
ignorance thought might protect us from the 
cold of Russia, and our way in and out 
led us past the villa so beloved of our Queen- 
Mother, and the defences which had been 
lately erected around the city in case of 
attack. The evening we spent quietly and 
happily in the beautiful home of our hostess, 
on whom had been quartered a company 
of the King’s bodyguard, among them the 
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genial Prince Gustav, the King of Denmark’s 
brother, and nephew of our Queen-Mother 
and of the Dowager Empress of Russia, to 
whom he wrote on our behalf. 

The last Sunday we were to pass in 
Denmark proved grey and damp. Dark 
shadows filled the corners of the church, 
candles flickered uneasily, and the soft, sad 
music caught and hung in the dim roof. 

‘‘In hora mortis nostre.” 

Up and up went the voice, and to me, 
sitting in the shadow of the Cross, it seemed 
the cry of a world in agony. But the faces 
around me I noticed were placid and well 
content, for so far the Great .War was but 
a rumour in this little neutral country.; not 
for these people beside me was the crash 
of artillery, the cry of the wounded, the 
peace of the dead. a 

‘In the hour of our death!” 

Over and over again rang the words, and 
the walls faded away and, in their stead, 
there seemed to stretch before my eyes 
mile upon mile of desolation. The deep 
notes of the organ sounded like the thunder 
of distant guns; the soft voice seemed a 
cry for help from some far distant spot ; 
and then every head was turned to the 
verger, who, with staff of office rapping on 
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the stone aisle, made his way to our pews, 
his hands full of letters. 

““The Sisters’ correspondence !”’ 

Two letters and one telegram were mine |! 
I don’t mind confessing that church and 
sermon, music and prayer slipped right out 
of my mind. I settled myself comfortably 
in my corner and opened my correspondence, 
and not until I had finished did I notice 
that the scandalized eyes of half the con- 
gregation, who by rights should not have 
been in the mood or position to notice my 
shortcomings, were fixed upon me, as, utterly 
oblivious of what was going! on about me, 
I remained seated, my heart wrenched at 
every other line as I read the names of 
those whom I had known linked with the 
words “ dead,” “‘ wounded,” or ‘ missing.”’ 

“Missing!” Just the one word in the 
English language which above all other 
serves to tear the heart and rack the mind 
with tortures beyond any that hell could 
devise. 

“Wounded ’”’ means that there is yet a 
chance and a great hope; “dead” that the 
hope is gone, but there is a great peace 
in the knowledge that rest had come with 
honour to him who had so valiantly striven 
for his country and his people. 
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But “ missing ”’ ! 

Maybe he is lying wounded and unable 
to Crawl even the short distance which lies 
between him and the aid which would enable 
him to keep death at arm’s length. Or 
perhaps he is caught in wire, and hangs 
from the steel barbs unable to move until 
the merciful hand of a sniper brings release. 
Or perhaps he is lying: with shattered limb 
in some filthy cattle-truck, being alternately 
jolted over the rails or left thirsty, hungry, 
and purposely forgotten for hours in some 
siding as he passes on his way to the enemy's 
country. | 

And as the exquisite voice cries “ Amen | 
Amen!” I slip to my knees to pray, not 
for strength or patience or endurance—no | 
but for work, great work, discomfort, fatigue, 
and danger, for all those things which would 
serve to dull the pain of remembrance until 
such days as the world shall be at peace 
and time be given to us to go through the 
ranks of our friends, and note the blanks 
where once had.been such happy, fearless 
faces—young faces now gone for ever 
because of the abominable self-will and 
self-love of a man whose mind hovers on 
the brink of madness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE next night, under a starlit sky and with 
the searchlights playing about us, we crossed 
from Denmark to Sweden. 

A short railway journey and we were in 
Stockholm, a beautiful city, but at that time 
unfriendly to the British. Directly we 
stepped out of the train I felt that curious, 
hostile glances were turned to my uniform. 
And at the hotel recommended to us in 
Copenhagen the proprietor said tersely— 

“What nationality? British? Oh, we 
don’t take British in here!” 

But the British Consul came to our rescue 
by sending his secretary to the big hotel 
opposite the station to get rooms, also to 
Cook’s to wire to Boden, the fortified frontier 
station of Finland, asking the proprietor, at 
the request of the British Government, to 
allow the Red Cross Sisters to sleep at the 
Station Hotel, instead of sending them for 
miles to Lulea, where travellers are bound 


to pass the night. The secretary also 
89 . 
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bespoke a motor-car to carry us over the 
gap between the Swedish and the Finnish 
railways. 

Our days were fully occupied as we 
shopped for more ‘‘ warms,” visited the 
public buildings, and did the daily round 
of Red Cross hospitals. 

I passed many tense moments trying to 
explain myself to cabmen and people in 
shops. I had almost inevitably to fall back 
on German, whereas in Denmark French had 
been my great standby. 

It was at night that we four, with many 
well-wishers to see us off, started’ out on 
the journey of days and nights right up 
through Sweden, across a corner of Lap- 
land, and then through Finland to Russia. 

There is something very comfortable about 
the carriages, made for four or six, with 
sliding doors to pull together in the night 
and so divide the compartment into two. 
Comfortable, too, are the berths that let 
down, and the pillows are soft, but the 
Swedish temperament is not cheering, and 
the heat of the train was almost beyond 
bearing, though so far we had not passed 
into the suffocating zone where the windows 
are nailed down for the winter. 

Through beautifully wooded Sweden we 
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slowly took our way, the cold getting more 
and more intense as we went farther north. 
‘We passed along the broken coast by a sea 
studded with islands. All around were the 
never-ending. forests, the timber of which not 
only serves as fuel for the entire country, 
both for household and manufacturing 
purposes, but is also Sweden’s chief export. 
There was already a faint sprinkling of 
snow upon the bare branches, and such huts 
and houses as we saw were all painted with 
red ochre. The land is undulating, but 
nowhere broken by any great height. 

And so we journeyed on, passing the 
hours in studying the beautiful heart-break- 
ing, brain-racking: Russian language. We 
covered sheets of paper with the artistic 
alphabet, wrestled with signs like little 
houses standing on two legs, and letters 
standing back to front or upon their heads, 
with 6, which means v, and y, which means 
double o, until, bewildered and spent, we 
resorted to the more soothing occupation of 
knitting. 

And then in the middle of the night the 
train chugged into Boden. 

With the temperature ten degrees below 
zero, and with stars hanging like lamps and 
every tree bowed down with sparkling frost 
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and snow, the place looked like some winter 
scene in fairyland. 

It was well for us that the Consul at 
Stockholm had given orders for our comfort 
and welfare during the night, for out of the 
whole trainload we alone, on showing our 
passports, were allowed to stay. The rest, 
including. the Bishop of K——, were made, 
in spite of their shrill protests, to go on 
to the little town of Lulea, well out of the 
fortified zone. 

All the efforts to open the windows in 
our bedrooms were in vain, for they had 
been nailed down for the winter. But in 
‘spite of the heat of a roaring. stove, stoked 
up to last until eight o’clock in the morning, 
and of feather beds, thick blankets, and 
eiderdowns, we were far too weary to lie 
awake. 

We got up at five and went down to the 
dining-room, which was packed to suffoca- 
tion as the wanderers had just come in from 
Lulea. ‘We had just ten minutes in which 
to eat an enormous breakfast and find our 
places in the train. 

The train crept slowly northwards, but the 
hours passed quickly, for no sooner were 
we settled down to study, or reading, or 
sewing than we ran into a small wayside 
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station, and the guard, passing quickly. down 
the platform, would shout some unintelli- 
gible word, which we at last discovered to 
mean “ food-time.”’ 

At first we had mistaken it for the name 
of a station, but on perceiving the entire 
trainload racing’ towards the restaurant I 
called to my companions, and we rushed 
out, our breath catching. in our throats .as 
we came from the overheated train into the 
intense cold to the buffet, where a plate, 
knife, and fork were thrust into our hands 
on payment of two markkas, which is about 
eighteenpence in English money. 

One and all, Sisters of the Red Cross, 
soldiers, peasants, even to the Bishop of 
K—— and his flock of curates and secre- 
taries, we crowded round the tables, each 
of us with just one plate and the same time 
limit. Cups of coffee or tea, plates of every 
kind of bread, fish, meat (hot or cold), rein- 
deer, salmon, weird vegetables, preserved 
fruit, cakes, jams—such was the fare. 

There was much laughter when two of 
us speared at the same dish, as often 
happened. Even the Bishop unbent and 
amicably divided a pudding with the Red 
Cross Sister whom at other times he care- 
fully snubbed. And the soldiers, with broad 
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smiles on their flat Finnish faces, courteously. 
made way for us Englishwomen. 

All this happened two or three times a 
day, and once even in the night, until at 
last we arrived at Tornea, where the train 
stops and the run across the country in 
motor or cart to Haparanda begins. 

Never had I seen such an assortment of 
ramshackle carts tied with odds and ends 
of string. to ramshackle ponies. 

Peasants gesticulated around us, a strange, 
uncouth tongue fell on our ears, and after 
a short wait we were in our car. 

iWe were just ready to start when a babel 
of voices rent the air. 

A well-known English journalist and his 
wife had also bespoken a car, which, it 
seemed, had broken down “ somewhere in 
Finland.” The unpleasant prospect of 
having to bump thirty miles in one of 
the before-mentioned carts was too much for 
the journalist, and his manners fled. Such 
was his language that we nurses were thank- 
ful when at last there approached us an 
Englishman whom we shall always hold in 
blessed memory. 

‘*T wonder if you will be very kind and 
spare us any more of this awful scene. My 
car will be here shortly, so will you give 
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yours up to this man and come to the hotel 
for tea, and then let me take you in my car.” 

The Red Cross obliged, and, without a 
word of thanks, the journalist and his wife 
took the places vacated by their compatriots 
and sped away towards the horizon in the 
wake of the Bishop, who, without an offer 
to help any one, had rushed off with his 
curates in the first car he had sighted. 

The train started from Haparanda at eight 
o’clock punctually. Five o’clock passed, and 
then six, and our friend’s car had not arrived. 
Except for the occasional bark of a dog, all 
was still and quiet about the inn where we 
were waiting. It was after seven when at 
last we heard the welcome sound of the car, 
and in a few minutes we were off, rushing 
through the biting air at breakneck speed 
over terrible roads. In half an hour we 
arrived, breathless, at a bridge. Out we 
jumped, and a quick passage on foot across 
the bridge took us into Russia, with just 
ten minutes in which to get our passports 
viséd by the huge Russian soldiers, who 
beamingly took care of us, doing’ everything 
they could for our comfort and standing at 
the salute as we steamed out of the station 
on our way to Petrograd. 

The journey onwards was simply a repeti- 
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tion of the one through Sweden, except that 
at mealtimes the rouble took the place of 
the markka and that there were Russian 
soldiers everywhere—great bearded men in 
pepper-and-salt coloured uniforms, short, 
sturdy Siberians, and Cossacks, with jangling 
spurs. 

Two days’ travelling, and then in the 
night we read the illumimated letters which 
spelt in the Russian Alphabet— 


PETROGRAD. 


Almost the first thing I saw on my 
arrival was an enormous ikon, around which 
blazed hundreds of candles, bought and set 
up by the passers-by, and before which all 
sorts of persons, prince, soldier, hospital 
nurse, and peasant, knelt, genuflected, or 
made the sign of the cross. ‘Watching, I 
felt that I was indeed far from home and 
in a strange new country. 


RUSSIA 


Digitized by Google 


CHAPTER I 


IT may seem strange, but the first thing 
that struck me as I stood in the hurrying 
crowd, and heard all around me a tongue of 
which not even the most elementary words 
have passed into other parts of Europe, was 
the silence of the people. 

They talked, but in gentle voice and with 
faces almost as. expressionless as English 
faces in conversation. I noticed, too, that 
they mostly kept their arms folded or their 
hands covered in their big: sleeves, and I 
felt that, big, strong fellows though they 
looked, these rough peasants, whose sombre 
faces broke into smiles of welcome at sight 
of us, had in them much of gentleness and 
courtesy. 

I, with most other people, had always 
heard of the cruelty of Russia, the treachery 
and cunning, the suave duplicity of this 
mighty, almost unknown nation; but my 
heart went out from the first to the people. 
It was rhaps their childlikeness that 
appealed: to me, o love all children ; 
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be that as it may, I at once felt at home 
with these high-booted, wide-trousered, 
short-coated, befurred children of great 
Russia. This sympathy, unfortunately, did 
not give me immediate command of their 
language, and I was at a loss to ask the 
way to our destination. 
_ Thoroughly tired, I looked around for 
help. Across the platform I noticed a tall, 
dark, bearded officer, who had evidently been 
watching us for some time. He now came 
towards us. ‘Wrapped in an enormous cape 
of astrachan, which only partially hid the 
gorgeous uniform of the Tzar’s own body- 
guard, and further adorned with fur cap, 
huge fur gloves, and high boots, he was 
as picturesque as welcome. 

“Can I help you in any way?” 

The English was perfect. 

‘A few sharp words and our luggage was 
taken outside the station, where the intense 
cold almost knocked us backwards. 

‘Where are your fursP”’ 

‘Astonishment is hardly the word for the 
expression of the officer’s face when he 
learned that we four women had travelled 
across the Continent to one of the coldest 
spots in Europe with seemingly nothing' more 
substantial to wear than our cotton frocks 
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—the absurd uniform allotted to nurses by 
the British hospital authorities. 

“We must alter that or you will die of 
cold, and what a welcome that would be 
from Russia! The best place for furs is 
at ‘\W—ski, on the Nevski Prospekt.” 

We all smiled as we thought of the few 
cherished roubles in our pathetic purses ; for 
be it explained, we, like so many others of 
the nursing profession, got “our chance” 
abroad because we had not insisted on a 
- salary. Those who had to ask for one, 
perhaps in order to buy themselves neces- 
saries before going to the Front, or perhaps 
that they might send a little money home 
to some one partially dependent on them, 
found that their names were not put on the 
coveted “ At the Front” list, whereas Miss 

——, or B——, or C——, with perhaps six 
weeks’ training or even less and an income 
of her own, would be sent out, possibly to 
become useful, but more lhkely to eam 
‘Tommy’s” terse sobriquet, “ A’ sobber.”’ 

Our teeth were chattering like castanets 
as we got into the droski. 

“You must learn to say ‘ Nichevo,’” 
laughed the officer when for the third 
time on starting some refractory bit of 
luggage fell off. “‘Nichevo’ will take you 
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through Russia,” he explained as he said 
good-bye. ‘It means joy and _ sadness, 
therefore love and hate, regret and indiffer- 
ence, life and death. It means anything 
may happen, or nothing at all. It means, 
above all, a perfect resignation to all that 
has been, is, and will be.” | 

‘And what does it mean when applied 
to the War?” I asked. | 

“That is the one subject we do not apply 
it to, Cistra. We are out to fight, to fight 
even to death so long as we win, and we 
Are going to win, as you will hear from 
soldier and civilian, from young and old, 
from rich and poor. We are going to win, 
for so it is written, ‘ Nichevo.’ ”’ 

The passers-by turned to look as we all 
laughed. 

“Ah! but there, you see, ‘ Nichevo’ 
means ‘it iS written’ that victory will be 
ours. And now good-bye once more, and 
many, many thanks for coming to our aid.” 

The great black horses sped down the 
narrow streets. It was too dark for us to 
make out anything beyond enormous loom- 
ing masses of masonry. The river showed 
dull and sullen as it flowed slowly under- 
neath the bridge over which we clattered. 
The British Embassy, as we understood it 
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to be from the excited remarks and gestures 
of the driver, looked, with its hideous coating 
of red paint, as drab, insignificant, and as © 
ugly by night as, later, we found it looked 
by daylight as well. The Imperial Winter 
Palace, the Embassies, the churches and 
palaces seemed in the gloom to glower across 
at their grim vis-a-vis the prison of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. What irony that the names 
of the two great Apostles who preached and 
died for their gospel of love and pity should 
have been given to such a hell as is this 
prison |! 

The next morning I woke with a wonder- 
ful sound in my ears. For a moment I lay 
and listened, then rose to look through the 
frost-coated window. I could see nothing, 
but still through the air boomed the deep 
tones of some sweet, deep-voiced bell, to 
an accompaniment of the tinkling of what 
sounded like a little golden chime. 

It was only when I went down to break- 
fast that I discovered that our hotel lay in 
the shadow of the great Cathedral of St. Isak. 

People were streaming up the steps of 
the vast porch. Towering pillars supported 
a magnificent dome in which hung the world-. 
renowned bells, and at each corner smaller 
bells jangled merrily in the frosty, sunny air. 
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Climatic and atmospheric conditions play 
a great part in the first impressions which a 
new-comer has of a city; so that, perhaps, 
was why my heart and mind were light and 
glad as, walking over the ankle-breaking 
cobbles to the Kazan, I watched the mist 
part and the sun strike through, revealing un- 
imagined treasures of golden cross or spire, 
white marble dome, or’stone-laced tower. 

A well-known writer speaks of the 
‘‘dreariness and sordidness”’ of the great 
city, and fis day, I take it, broke in mist 
and drizzle; but a great peace seemed to 
descend upon me as I left the sunlight and 
entered the warm, scented, candle-lit, music- 
filled interior of St. Isak’s. 

Up and up went the voices, for nowhere 
in the world is there such another choir as 
this, singing: without any accompaniment 
whatever. All around the people prostrated 
themselves before their favourite ikons, and 
as I watched the scene I could not help 
noticing the contrast between the rich jewels 
with which the Madonnas and Infant Christs 
were crowned and bedecked and the poverty 
of the kneeling men and women who were 
perhaps praying to be told how to find a 
few kopeks with which to buy bread. 

The utter faith of the Russian people is 
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marvellous! They believe, and nothing but 
a miracle will shake their belief. 

They are not strong enough, as I found 
out later, to stand by themselves; they 
must depend, must lean on some one; 
but it is wellnigh impossible to break their 
_ faith in anything or any one, real or 
imaginary, although if once it be broken 
nothing, no length of time, will mend it. 
Until then they live for their faith, giving 
up their whole hearts—and often their scanty 
purses to it. So doglike in their faith, so 
simple in their lives, so content and unafraid, 
so humble are these kind-hearted people, 
that, considering. themselves too low-born 
to touch the uncovered hand of one above 
them, they will meekly kiss the sleeve. 

Famine, pestilence, and death may shake 
them, but they still believe, and buy the 
candles they can so ill afford and kiss the 
glass, steel-bound cover which encloses the 
Book encrusted with gems and gold of such 
great price that it has to be chained and 
padlocked. 

I soon got to learn the city well, for while 
we waited for orders from the Russian Red 
Cross I passed days roaming through the 
Squares and streets and visiting places of 
interest. _ 
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From the Embassy, where we lunched and 
were told that the best place to buy the. 
furs we needed was the pawnbroker’s in —— 
Square, where. all the secretaries went and 
found such wonderful bargains, I walked one 
day to the Jews’ market. A crafty-looking 
Jew, whose breath whistled sharply through 
his teeth at the thought’ of the easy prey 
he had in this innocent foreign woman, 
and whose long-nailed finger-tips literally 
twittered at the sight of my handbag, led 
me up narrow stairs into dim, dusty rooms 
in the search of a “ Tulup,” the name 
given. to any garment with sheepskin lining, 
the cheapest warm clothing to be bought 
in Russia. 

The heavy white-lined coat looked very 
suitable, and my heart yearned towards it 
as I thought of my scanty raiment and of 
the wind which had cut like a knife as I 
walked over the bridge that morning and 
watched the great floes of ice beginning to 
bunch themselves together and then break 
and crash against the sides of the quays. 
The river was not yet frozen over, but soon 
it would be, thus making a new winter road- 
way for the tearing Romanoff horses which, 
covered with netting of various colours, draw 
fragile-looking sleighs in which sit figures 
muffled to the eyes in costly furs. 
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’ JT had twenty-five roubles exactly to spend 
on warmth and not one kopek more, and 
well did I know the vanishing power of the 
rouble which, entire, lies so comfortably solid 
in the hand, but disappears by black magic 
into thin air when changed. | | 

Coming down to Petrograd, however, I 
had had quite another experience in the 
changing of a rouble. Tipping the train 
stewardess with three or four minute coins, 
I had wondered the while if they would be 
returned with contumely, but a slow smile 
had spread over her face, and she had 
bobbed and bobbed again, muttering what 
might have been prayers as she stood almost 
bent double in gratitude. She backed down 
the corridor bobbing ; she. bobbed every time 
she saw a Red Cross uniform, .and was still 
bobbing when last we saw her as we left 
the train at Petrograd. 

Well might she bob! For, meaning to 
give her threepence, I had bestowed largess 
amounting to something like three shillings |! 

The vagaries of the rouble are many! 

I met the eye of the descendant of 
Shylock who, with long, lank locks and 
filthy flowing robe, stood breathlessly 
before me. 

“ How much!” | 

‘Cheap it is for Sister of Mercy, though 
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this year, on account of the War, the skin 
of the sheep is veritably a fleece of gold. 
We will say one hundred roubles, and the 
Lord will in His mercy provide for me if 
I want !”’ 

‘** Good morning |” 

I was almost at the street door when a 
veritable babel of voices arose behind me. 
A patriarch of perhaps ninety years, a grand- 
mother, the salesman, and his wife and 
children were beseeching: me, begging me, 
praying me to come back. 

‘A sharp tug at my skirt made me look 
down. Hidden behind a bale of stuff 
crouched a youth of thirteen. 

“How much will the lady give?’”’ 

‘“* Twenty-three roubles.” 

‘* Twenty-three for my master and' one for 
me, twenty-four. Come with me. I have 
the same coat for which these miserable 
thieves ask a hundred.” 

I went, and was delighted with my coat, 
the man with his five or six roubles profit, 
and the boy with his one, which he begged 
me to give him unknown to his master. 

‘More and more the city and its people 
and the people’s customs grew upon me. 

Many lands, many cities, many people of 
all colours had I seen, and I had often 
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wondered why the contrast between East 
and ‘West was so sharply cut, why one 
stepped straight out of one world into the 
other with a gasp and quick intaking of 
breath, as though stepping from hot water 
straight into cold. 

But here in this quiet city I discovered 
the hyphen. Here in the street one would be 
gently jostled by an endless crowd of men 
and women in Western garb, and by soldiers 
and officers in pepper-and-salt khaki, or in 
peace-time uniforms which, with a plentiful 
display of medals and decorations, made 
splashes of crude colour among the more 
sombre clothes of the civilians. Men in 
long. flowing robes would pass through the 
throng quietly; here and there a -: truly 
Eastern face would show and vanish ; always 
and everywhere there would be an inde- 
scribable mixture of the modern West with 
the ancient East. How could it be other- 
wise when the peoples of Russia comprise 
Russians, Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, Swedes, 
Germans, and other Europeans; Persians, 
Kurds, Armenians, Tsiganis, Caucasians, 
Finns, Tartars, Kalmucks, and Mongol- 
Manchurians, to name a few. 

It is not Europe; it 1s not Asia; it 1s 
the bridge between the two! 


CHAPTER |= II 


WE had been asked to go to the Kaufmann 
Hospital to await orders, and there we 
‘received a command from the Dowager 
Empress of All Russia. 

Much bestarched and, very trim, we set 
out the next day in the royal car for the 
Summer Palace. 

_ The drive took us right through the city 
and its squalid outskirts into the open country. 

At the Palace soldiers of every description 
stood around, but above them all towered 
the Emperor’s own Cossacks. Slow, quiet, 
and simply huge, with barbaric uniform and 
countless knives, daggers, and revolvers, 
stuck in bandoliers or high boots, they 
seemed more like great statues than human 
beings. | 

From one room to another we were 
escorted, down endless corridors to the 
Empress’s boudoir. The Empress herself 
we found a very charming woman with a 
wide interest in life. She waxed intensely 
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bitter on the subject of him whom she 
called ‘that most vulgar person William !”’ 
and when I laughed outright at the adjective, 
she laughed also and said, “Come now, 
don’t you think so too?” "3 

The Empress’s slang: was extraordinarily 
apt, and her manner of expressing: herself 
was so English that, sitting near a big coal 
fire, with a chattering parrot in a cage behind 
and with a homely, unconventional collec- 
tion of photographs on the table beside -me, 
I could hardly realize I was in the presence 
of the Czar’s mother. 


* * * * * 


But more than anything else I loved to 
be among the soldiers. 

I would often stand and watch them go 
by, rough-looking, heavily. bearded men with 
kindly, twinkling eyes. They walked with 
a kind of slouch which was anything but 
smart, but which would carry them, untiring, 
for mile upon mile, over the awful tracks 
called reads in Russia. 

They are always the same. Whatever they 
are by nature to start with, that they remain. 
No amount of hardship ever takes away 
from them their courtesy or kindness or good 
humour; for neurasthenia, brain storms, 
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nervous breakdowns, and the like are un-— 
known to the Russian soldier. 

He is physically strong, but not par- 
ticularly quick mentally. He lives con- 
tentedly for the day, is hurt to the quick, 
as a child might be, over some quite unin- 
tentional slight, and as happy as a child the 
moment he understands he was mistaken in 
thinking he was slighted. His good nature 
is beyond all praise. He never complains, | 
but spreads his hands a little apart, smiles 
a little, and murmurs, ‘“ Nichevo.” | 

So far the terrible verb “to grouse” has 
not been added to the soldier’s vocabulary. 

Their boots looked shocking, and I mar- 
velled at the absence of foot trouble until 
I was told that the Russian soldier never 
wears a sock. Instead he will take long 
strips of fine linen, soak them’ in oil or fat, 
and bind them round and round his feet 
and ankles. 

‘Believe me, Cistra, it is a wise thing,” 
said a Cossack officer, “and I have fol- 
lowed my men’s example when marching, 
and have never had the slightest trouble. 
You should introduce it to your people.” 

I laughed. I would not explain why. 
But those who know what it takes to make 
any one move an inch from the beaten, worn- 
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out track running from John o’ Groats to 
Land’s End will know why I smiled at the 
idea of suggesting the removal of Tommy’s 
thick, clumsy, frayed sock from’ his tortured 
feet, and the substitution of soft, oil-soaked 
linen, which can be washed and dried and 
re-soaked in ten minutes, with never a sign 
of —— and tear. 

I studied the soldier in hospital, and the 
methods used in nursing him, and I could 
not but wonder at the marvellous recoveries. 
I prayed beneath my, breath that when I 
came to have patients I might be allowed 
a more or less free hand. 

The Russian Sisters are the most diaenine 
in the world, courteous, gentle, sweet. But 
their methods are sometimes of the dim ages, 
and it is only owing to the simplicity, of the 
men’s lives, the elementary way, in which 
they live and eat, that they recover, where 
men of other nations would surely die. 

One afternoon in the hospital subscribed 
for and run by the British Colony, the 
invalids gathered together in one room and 
sang for the English Sisters’ benefit—war 
songs, love songs, with no accompaniment 
but the clapping: of hands, the stamping of 
feet, and an undercurrent of what sounded 
like the barking of eee®: 
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How happy the men were, how amazed at 
the comfort ; for as one great fellow told me, 
through the medium of a Russian Sister: 
‘At home we sleep on the floor or on the 
tops of the stove, and eat little else than 
coarse bread and pickled cucumbers, and 
now "—and his beautiful white teeth showed 
in a broad smile—“ our Little Father has 
stopped our vodka!” 

‘* Nichevo !”’ I remarked. 

“Ha, ha, Cistritzal! Nichevo!l”’ 

I had of course heard of the ukase issued 
by the Tsar. The vodka expenditure had 
jumped in a very short time from nearly, 
£9,000,000 to. £50,000,000, with grievous. 
and terrible results. A: petition was placed 
before the Great White Tsar. ‘Would he 
issue a command that would limit the sale 
of the brain-warping vodka to £9,000,000 ? 
“IT have prohibited the sale altogether,” he 
replied, and Russia was sober, not merely 
here and there but throughout the land. 

However much they grumbled, however 
hard they found! it to give up the one thing 
that stirred the blood, kept out the cold, 
and, even if taken in moderate quantities, 
made the horizon rosy, even in the most 
arctic weather, the Russians had! to give 
up their vodka. They did mot drink it in 
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secret or by subterfuge; they no longer 
rolled about the streets shouting and bawl- 
ing, but became a sober nation, by order 
of the Little Father. 

And the more I studied the immensity, the 
silent strength of the land itself, the better 
I understood in a small way these childlike, 
dogged people, and the more certain I felt 
that, no matter what happened, no matter 
what reverse, what set-back they encoun- 
tered, they would doggedly, patiently push 
their way to victory. 

The days passed quickly in the big. hos- 
pital, where meals at odd hours were like 
beads strung upon a ‘chain of tea—the steam- 
ing amber chy which, served in glasses, | 
1s always ready in the samovar. Hot and 
sweet, Russian tea can be depended upon 
to soothe instead of racking the nerves to 
screaming-point, as does the stewed, strong, 
grease-laden liquid we English drink, to the 
detriment of our skins and of our stomachs. 

Well had the Russian women responded 
to the call of their wounded. 

In the evening there would arrive the new- 
comer in mufti, eager to commence her six 
weeks’ or three months’ training;; the next 
morning a demure little nun would sit beside 
me at breakfast and shyly ask for sugar, 
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and I would suddenly discover that the long 
white robe and overall and religious veil hid 
no other than the _ resolute-faced young 
woman of the night before. 

‘The manners of the young Russian suis to 
her superior or to the aged are very gracious 
and pretty. She will curtsy, as she shakes 
hands, and, after crossing herself before. the 
ikon, will bow to the matron or whoever is 
in charge and ask permission to sit down 
or leave the table when the meal is finished. 

Her voice is exquisitely soft. Even when 
angry she will not raise it a tone; it is only. 
in the eye that one can gather that a storm 
is brewing and about to burst. } 

In my ramblings through the city I Pee 
covered a Polish restaurant just off the 
Nevski Prospekt. It certainly was not 
fashionable, but the low prices attracted me. 
And, besides, I thought the place would 
prove interesting. 

The narrow room was crammed full of 
small tables, and at the back there was a 
counter behind which stood an enormous 
woman, with a still bigger wig, who by 
breathless whispers and the sharp rapping 
of a wooden spoon on a tin dish-cover 
kept a small army of girls and waiters 
moving briskly. The first time I entered 
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many heads were turned in my. direc- 
tion with murmurs of “ Cistra, Cistritza!’’ 
and I was welcomed with kind smiles as a 
place was made for me at an empty table. 

A swift-handed, quick-footed Pole flour- 
ished before me the menu with hieroglyphics 
strewn across its surface. I was helpless. 
All I could do was to say smilingly, “ Da, 
da, Pajoulista!” (‘‘ Yes, yes, please!’’) to 
everything the man pointed to, until I had 
eaten for fifty kopeks, which is almost equi- 
valent to a shilling, a meal of six courses, 
beginning with soup and ending with coffee. 

“You are from England, are you not, 
Cistra? London perhaps? Condescend to 
speak to one who knows your city. well !”’ 

A: wisp of a soldier at the next table 
nervously fingered his greatcoat buttons as 
he shyly made this request. He was an 
insignificant little fellow, but I learnt much 
from him about the people of Russia. And 
in all that he said in the many times we spoke 
in the little restaurant the dominant note was 
faith—faith in his God, in his Emperor, in 
his country, and in his officers. 

There was no intelligence in his belief, 
no reasoning, no thrashing out or sifting ; 
he just trusted. When I tried to argue that 
even the greatest General, being only human, 
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might fail, he looked at me with bewilder- 
ment in his brown eyes. 

“If such an impossible thing could hap- 
pen, Cistritza, we should have no more use 
for him. He would be sent away altogether, 
or if quite too high-born to be dismissed, 
would go to some place so small that mischief 
or weakness would make no more impression 
than this small crumb in this glass of water.’ 

He looked at the glass for a moment, and 
then looked at me. 

“And no matter who fails us, we have 
always the Little Father, and above him 
God.’ Rapidly crossing himself twice from 
right to left, he showed his beautiful teeth 
in a very sweet smile. ‘“ Ah, Cistritza, I 
have left my wife and children in White- 
chapel to go on with my tailoring business. 
I know she will be safe, because a nurse 
like you would come every, day to call upon 
her if she were ill. Ah! the courage of you 
ladies in England. My companions still 
marvel at the tales I tell of how you go 
to the lowest, most terrible slums in London, 
and of how the greatest criminal will kiss 
your cloak as you pass, and foul language 
cease, and dirty, vermin-covered children run 
to you and spoil the whiteness of your apron 
and you only smile and pat their disgusting 
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heads. I can tell you that I, Ivan Nikoff, 
am proud to show my brother soldiers that 
one so merciful and high-born as you will 
speak gently even to a mere Cossack.” 

‘What a tremendous amount of book-keep- 
ing there must be done in heaven !"’ I thought 
as I listened one Sunday to the simple 
thoughts of this man. I had been to the 
English church, with its pretty, warm cosi- 
ness. I had sung the hymns I had! sung to 
my dolls and had listened to the prayers 
beautifully rendered by, the tall, good-look- 
ing chaplain, prayers that somehow seemed 
to depend so much on the voice. And as 
soon as the departure of the Embassy had 
lifted the almost royal hush from the church 
I had been regaled with quiet, gentle gossip 
and the latest news from the Front. Then 
on my way. to the restaurant I had turned 
into the Roman Catholic church on the 
Prospekt. Empty though it was of pews 
and chairs, the nave was so tightly packed 
with people that when once upon my knees 
I could not rise. 

“Oh,” I thought, as some one trod upon 
my ankle, and some one else leaned with full 
force upon my head, “‘ when two or three 
are gathered together in Thy Name,’ how 
very uncomfortable it is!”’ | 
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“Go in peace. Amen.” : 

The word was hardly uttered when silently, 
grimly, the multitude faced about. And then 
began a fight such as I would not have 
believed could happen in God’s house. 
There was not a sound or a whisper, but 
only a fierce, relentless will to get out. 

Gathering my veil and holding it firmly 
in my teeth to prevent it being, wrenched 
off my head, I let myself go with the stream. 
My feet no longer touched the ground, and, 
crushed and bruised, I found myself getting 
slightly giddy. in the suffocating atmosphere 
of cheap scent and incense. I knew that 
it would be all up ‘with me if once I fell, 
so, clutching at the sleeve of an enormous 
soldier, I strove to keep my head at least. 
The man looked down upon me, and, I sup- 
pose, noticed my face was getting whiter 
and whiter. Without a word he drove his 
elbow into the chest of the man who was 
pressing roughly behind, gave a violent kick, 
which sent the man in front a few inches 
forward, and so found just enough room to 
put his great arm right round me and so 
lift me up and carry me out of the seething 
crowd until we were at last outside, when 
he stood me on the ground. ‘When I started 
to thank him as best I could, he made me 
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understand, by pointing to his regimental 
badge, that he was a friend of Ivan Nikoff 
and therefore at my service. 

The massive colonnade to the er doors 

of ‘the Mother of Kazan,” the mightiest 
cathedral in Petrograd, was swarming with 
people as I passed. Though my first effort 
at worship that morning had somewhat 
irritated me, and the second had left me 
slightly dishevelled, I thought I would try 
once more. 

It was the first time that I had been into 
the cathedral when Mass was being cele- 
brated, and even as I approached the high 
altar the theatrical atmosphere smote me 
forcibly, for as I looked up the great golden 
gates slowly, slowly. parted, and bit by bit 
an enormous stained glass window was un- 
covered, featuring the Mother of Kazan and 
Babe in the act of blessing the breathless, 
prostrated congregation, 

A: priest with long. hair curling on his 
neck, and with his portly form hung about 
with rich vestments, then lifted up his bass 
voice, for the deep tones of which—and the 
Russian bass is three tones deeper than any. 
other in the world—he had gained his posi- 
tion in the church, and bade the people to 
give and give and give. Over and over 
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again this magnificent voice, which would 
have made the man’s fortune in any country, 
rang and pealed through the candle-lit, 
incense-scented building, and to this day I 
put it down to hypnotism that when another 
priest of the same pattern sternly rattled a 
box before me, I meekly placed a not-to-be- 
spared coin in its aperture. 

First from one side, then from the other, 
the exquisite voices of the choir, who sing 
with no accompaniment, pealed one against 
the other, the lines of priests in gorgeous 
raiment slowly filed out, and the great golden 
gates swung gently to. It was then that 
the thought of angel book-keeping first 
occurred to me. ‘When I contrasted the 
simple goodness of my soldier friend with 
all the pomp and splendour of the services 
I had witnessed, I wondered which came 
nearest to the keynote of religion, ‘“ Love 
ye one another,” and “ Do unto each other 
as ye would they, should do unto you.” 

As I turned into the hospital after lunch 
I was asked to go at once to the baroness’s 
room. A very great personage is this well- 
preserved woman, with one snow-white lock 
in her otherwise ebony-black hair. So beau- 
tiful was she in her youth that by. royal 
command her portrait, painted by the 
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greatest of Russian artists, had been bought 
and hung in the Imperial Palace. Now, 
with her man’s brain, she ordered and ran 
the big hospital, seeing to it that Aer word 
and none other was law. 

‘You are all going down to Warsaw to- 
morrow, Sister. There is very little to do 
here and the need of Warsaw is great. The 
wounded are arriving in ever-increasing 
numbers. You will start to-morrow morm- 
ing’ at nine o'clock in the troop train, and 
to-night perhaps you would like to come 
to the chapel; a party of our Sisters are 
going to the Caucasus, and will receive the 
blessing of the Church before they go.” 

I went off joyfully. to pack. There was 
work ahead. I looked forward to full days 
and dreamless nights, for I knew that the 
coming struggle would be in Poland itself. 

It had been hard to get any definite news, 
even in Petrograd, but I had managed to 
follow Russia’s part in the great world war 
fairly accurately, thanks to bits of informa- 
tion gathered at the Embassy and to the more 
detailed accounts from my English-speaking 
Cossack soldier. 

I knew that in the beginning the Russians 
had advanced against Konigsberg on the 
right, against Thorn and Posen in the centre 
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by marching through Poland, and on the 
left had entered Galicia and advanced on 
Lemberg. 

Of these three advances a the com- 
mand of the Grand Duke Nicholas the 
advance on Konigsberg had been checked 
by a counter-attack by. the German forces 
at the end of August, which had driven the 
Russian Army under General Rennenkampf 
back to its starting-pomt by the end of 
September, Von Hindenburg being in com- 
mand of the opposing German forces. 

In the centre the Russians had been 
checked and had withdrawn to Warsaw, but 
better fortune had favoured them in the 
south, where they were opposed by the 
Austrian forces. ‘The Austrians were de- 
feated in several battles, and the Russians 
laid siege to the fortresses of Lemberg and 
Przemysl. This was in September while I 
was shut up in Brussels. 

It seemed that the Austrians had then been 
obliged to retreat towards Cracow, their 
forces being somewhat used’ up, when 
assistance was being sent them in the way 
of strong reinforcements from Germany, 
German officers eventually taking control of 
a great portion of the Austrian forces. 

‘The Germans had then taken the offensive 
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in the centre, and about the middle of 
October the Russians had relieved Warsaw, 
whilst part of the Russian Army commanded 
by General Russki had invaded Galicia in 
the south, capturing Lemberg and investing 
Przemysl. 

Towards the latter end of October the 
Russians advanced, having defeated the in- 
vading German forces who were marching 
on Poland by moving on Warsaw and Ivan- 
gorod, and having captured Lodz on the 
29th of October, 1914, after which they 
moved toward Kalisz, not far distant from 
the German frontier. 

These and many other details I had learnt, 
but so great are the distances, so difficult 
the names to foreigners, that I had become 
more and more confused, and at last I had 
almost given up struggling in the Russian 
maze, leaving it to future history or war 
books written in my own tongue to straighten 
out the tangle in my mind. 


CHAPTER III 


IT was a drizzling, bitter day, with a damp 
fog rising from the reclaimed marshland 
upon which the capital of Russia is built, a 
biting wind and roads inches deep in slush 
and mud, when a group of smiling nurses 
saw the English Red Cross off on its mission 
of mercy. 

‘“* Next week the Japanese Sisters arrive,” 
said the Matron. “ Is it not strange to think 
that our bitterest enemies of a few years 
back are now holding out their hands to 
help us!” 

After a quick drive through the seas of 
mud we found ourselves at the station. This 
time we were not quite so bewildered— 
indeed, hardly at all, for whilst waiting for 
orders we had taken Russian lessons and 
knew at least words of most common use. 

The stationmaster led’ us down the 

‘thronged platform to the train. 
‘It is not very. comfortable, mesdames,”’ 


he said in excellent French. ‘“‘ But you have 
126 
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the only second-class reserved for you: there 
are no firsts. There are pillows and sheets 
and a restaurant car. We also stop at big 
stations, such as Dvinsk, Grodno, and Vilna, 
so that ‘ces dames’ will be able to 
‘promenade.’’’ But four hearts sank simul- 
taneously, at the sight of the carriage, not 
because it was uncomfortable, but because 
in the little lamp suspended above the door 
there was one twelve-hour candle. 

“iHélas ! there is no light, madame,” the 
stationmaster said in answer to our groans. 
** We are short of candles, and you have with 
misfortune chosen quite the worst train 
running.” 

“ But night begins at three, and only one 
candle! We want light to read and work 
and study by!” 

“ Nichevo!’” said one of us. ‘ We will 
begin to sleep at three!” | 

“Can I help you in any way?” 

A tall, boyish, exceedingly handsome 
Cossack officer asked the question in strong 
American accents. A picturesque figure he 
made in the neat, plain war-kit worn by 
these men so superbly turned out in time of 
peace—Astrachan cap, simple tunic in the 
Russian blouse shape, rather tight breeches, 
and tremendously high soft boots. He had 
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a charming smile and bright blue eyes, and 
he was most willing to help in every way. 

It came out afterwards that he was one of 
those who had got bogged whilst repulsing, 
an attack by the Austrians. 

“IT was one of the lucky ones. I was 
riding one of my own race-horses, a very 
light little mare, who was able to. spring 
on to hard ground before she had sunk in 
too far. But I left many behind. Their 
cries for help were appalling ; horse and man 
sank deeper and deeper. I saw my best 
friend up to his neck, and being unable to 
help, turned away, and when I looked again, 
there was no sign of him, but only the bog. 
Such a waste of life, but the Austrians 
suffered even more than we did, thank God'! 
Do you like my American accent? I-have 
been in America, and am hoping that they 
will throw their aid into our ‘side of the 
balance. Not really to fight, for they have 
no army worth speaking about, but just to 
give us their moral support. It would mean 
a great deal!” 

The saying: “ Too proud to fight’ had not 
at that time been flung across the Atlantic 
to become world-famous. 

The hours. passed swiftly, the landscape 
was new, the vastness of it bringing much 
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the same sense of loneliness to my soul as 
had the veld the first time I saw it. I looked 
out on an unpeopled, unlived in loneliness, 
totally different from the desert of Egypt 
or the plains of India, each of which seems 
full of the life that has been, and peopled 
with the souls of those who, though dead, 
could not leave their beloved sands, blue 
sky, and radiant sun to the eighth and 
greatest plague—the tourist. 

Depression fell upon me, and I wondered 
if I had done right m coming here to a 
strange land, to nurse men not of my. own 
race. I was an Englishwoman, and surely, 
' I ought to be working for my own country- 
men. Home-sickness swept over me, and, 
fight as I would against it, a longing for 
my own country, suchi as I had never felt 
before held me tightly, as I read or knitted 
or watched the passing country. 


CHAPTER IV 


DvVINSK was the first busy, place at which 
we stopped. A crowd of soldiers were wait- 
ing at the station for the train to take them 
to Vilna. One man noticed the camera in 
my hand, and in absolutely unintelligible 
language but for the gestures which accom- 
panied it, made me understand that they 
would greatly like to have their photographs 
taken. What children they, are, these 
Russians! How they pushed and struggled 
laughingly for the best places, and! confided 
quite simply in the young Cossack officer 
who was watching the proceedings that their 
Matrinkas and Annas, etc., would be so 
honoured and delighted if the high-born lady 
would condescend to send them a photo. 

Alas! Camera and negatives were stolen 
on my way home, among: them! some unique 
snapshots of the areonduenne German in 
Brussels. 

‘Where are all these men going to be 

put?” 
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‘Put? Guess if you will come and have 
tea in the restaurant car right after the train 
moves out I’ll show you how we manage,” 
said our friend who had been in America, 

Teatime! The very thought cheered me 
up. The restaurant car was almost at the 
end of the train, and night was setting in, 
although it was only 3.30. In the dim light 
thrown by the twelve-hour candles I followed 
the officer to the car. 

First through the carriages, crowded with 
soldiers, who, huddled in corners, or on the 
floor, in the upper berths, with feet dangling 
an inch from the heads of the men below 
them, sat and’ played cards, sang songs, and 
smoked the eternal cigarette. 

“Only one more, Cistra. I am’ sorry, to 
have to bring you through such filth, but of 
such is the kingdom of Russian Poland.” 

I stopped for a moment to watch a little 
group of small boys playing cards. -Watch- 
ing each other like lynxes, with melting 
brown eyes and exquisite teeth, curved nose 
and soft, mobile lips, they had the look of 
the Infant Christ. 

“Good thing you cannot understand what 
they are muttering, the little heathens !” 

Putting. a foot under the one who was 
blocking the middle of the passage, the 
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officer pushed the boy to one side. With 
never a sound the child buried his teeth in 
the soft leather boot, loosening his hold only 
when an enormous woman flung herself on 
her knees, and with a torrent of self- 
reproach kissed the man’s hand before turn- 
ing on her offspring with clenched fist to 
club him into obedience. 

A little farther and the restaurant car 
would be gained, with the assurance that 
there I could sit until the next stop would 
allow me to return to my compartment by 
the short cut of the platform. With a sigh 
of relief I moved on, and, tripping over an 
unseen rifle on the floor, fell headlong into 
the arms of an enormous Cossack sergeant. 

‘* Nichevo !”’ he smiled, placing: me on my 
feet, brushing me down, and saluting the 
Red Cross. 

‘“Nichevo, Nichevo!” It is like a deli- 
cately stringed instrument, played upon by. 
every passing wind. It sounds the coming 
storm, it tells you of the sun, of laughter 
and tears, of love and hate, pain, hunger, 
anguish; there is no thought, no feeling 
that cannot be explained by this one simple 

word on a Russian’s tongue. 

Not many can read and as few can write, 
but in their simple way they are happy. 
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Eagerly they made way for the foreign 
lady who, so they understood, had come out 
to help them. Smilingly they pulled things 
out of the encumbered passage, or offered 
a helping hand over the bigger obstacles. 

So far so good. 

But what a picture greeted me in the next 
carriage, where the very poorest and very. 
lowest types of Polish Jews were gathered 
together in masses. 

I stopped for one moment to catch my 
breath. The air was thick with smoke and 
full of the reek of filthy drying rags and 
unwashed bodies. Dark faces glowered at 
me, children wailed, dogs growled, and as 
I took a step forward into the murky gloom, 
a hen scuttled with ear-splitting screech from 
under my feet and fluttered clumsily on to 
a woman’s knee. 

The compartments, I noticed, were like 
narrow loose-boxes without doors. In one 
an old crone was busily stirring some stew 
which, to the danger of the entire train, and 
troop train at that, she had managed to heat 
with the aid of charcoal. In another two 
children fought silently, grimly determined 
to conquer, and pulling each other’s hair 
out in handfuls without a sound. 

As I moved on I inadvertently touched a 
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baby who was crawling contentedly in the 
grease and slime of the floor. ‘With a snarl 
a young, beautiful Jewess snatched the child 
to her, and when I excused myself as best 
I could, she growled, ‘“ Nichevo!” giving 
the word the ring of a thorough curse. _ 

The amber-coloured tea was grateful and 
comforting, and the conversation more than 
interesting, especially after a Russian doctor 
attached to their Red Cross had begged to 
be introduced. 

“ Couldn’t you and your companions get 
off at Grodno and come and help me? They 
certainly do want help in Warsaw, but our 
wounded lie like sardines, and we want help 
too.” 

‘But how is it that you are so full?” I 
asked. ‘‘ There has been no fighting here !”’ 

“No! (but, you see, the town is on one 
of the few big railways we have, and so is 
convenient. And if we haven’t fought so 
far, we shall soon right enough.” 

“TI don’t agree with you,” joined in the 
Cossack officer. ‘The enemy has been 
hopelessly beaten at Warsaw, and will not 
have the heart to attack again.” 

“The boy!” laughed the genial doctor. | 
‘ We shall lose Warsaw and Grodno, perhaps 
Vilna and Dvinsk. Can’t you see, can’t 
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you see it’s all on the way to Petrograd? 
Don’t you know that they could have taken 
Warsaw last time if they had just kept at it 
for another three days? Our Siberians saved 
us, Sister. One cannot get them to retire 
or to own defeat. They would sooner die 
than surrender. So when they heard that 
they were to retire they ‘stubbornly refused, 
and a mule is tractable compared to a 
Siberian when he gets an idea into his head ; 
so they stayed and fought like tigers, and 
the Germans retired. But they will come 
again, mind you, and Warsaw will assuredly 
fall.” : 

“They will get this railway if they can, 
and——”’ 

“Oh! And if they do,” broke in a Polish 
Jew from across the way, “we have our 
marshes, and they will protect Petrograd!” 

‘Will they?” laughed the doctor. ‘ You 
seem to forget that for years we have been 
harbouring the German in our midst, clasp- 
ing him to our breast, giving him, showing 
him, teaching him everything.” 

Fresh glasses of tea were brought, this 
one making: my fourth, but, as every one 
notices in Russia, the absence of milk 
enables one to drink so much more than 
in England. 
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‘ Dvinsk did not look very important from 
the railway, I dare say, to Madame, but it is 
important, for, standing as it does on the 
River Duna, it is one of our principal 
Strategic positions. 

“If you get inside you will see at once 
what a fortress it is, but’—here the Jew 
snapped his fingers in the air—‘ when we 
know what happened to Liége and Antwerp, 
doubtless it will prove of as much worth as 
a pack of cards.” 

‘‘We are mostly Jews in Dvinsk,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ and let me say, as there are none 
present, we live in a vastly superior way, 
to our brethren in Warsaw. ‘We should have 
received the Cistra with open arms as, stand- 
ing at the crossing of two main lines, jwe 
have received many wounded.” 

At that moment the guard entered with 
a message for the Cossack officer. 

“We are rather late, your highness, so 
Shall not be in Vilna until about two to- 
night. There we shall fill up.” ° 

“Fill up!’ I exclaimed. ‘“ But we are 
like sardines already.” 

“Ah! but Madame does not know the 
Russian capacity. for herding people together, 
and let Madame look well after her things ; 
there will be many light fingers at work.” 
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The train drew into a small station, and I 
rose to return by the platform. ° 

“Ah! but will not Madame honour us 
with her company to dinner, which will soon 
be here?’’ But from long experience I knew 
of the narrowness of the hospital mind, and 
I dreaded the iciness of the atmosphere in 
my compartment if I did not return to sand- 
wiches and apples with my fellow-nurses, 
so I held out my hand in farewell to the 
Cossack, who was to get off at Vilna. 

“If Madame will allow, I will come and 
say good-bye before I get down at the 
station |” 

Once more a picture of my ‘scandalized 
companions flashed through my mind, but, 
thinking how awfully funny it would be, I 
acquiesced. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE light of the one candle proving too 
weak even for reading purposes, we drew 
the door to across the compartment, and 
after pulling down the upper berth were 
about to bestow ourselves one above and 
one below for the night when sounds of 
wailing and sobs stopped us. A Sister, to 
her undoing, opened the door. 

Immediately a dark face was thrust inside. 

“Ah! you have place; you have place. 
I can no longer stay in my carriage. They 
have thrust me into the corridor, where the 
cold will kill me. I ask shelter from you, 
Sisters of Mercy!” 

The Sister turned to me. 

‘We can let her have the bottom bunk, 
can’t we?” 

‘Don’t you do it,” said I, who already 
knew something of the depths of the Polish 
mind. ‘She has been prowling up and 
down all day to try and get in!”’ 


‘But in she came in spite of my warning, 
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and my companion and I had to sleep 
sardine-wise in the top berth. 

Two o'clock, and the train _ stopped. 
Through a chink I made out a station 
packed full of soldiers, a seething, hustling 
crowd. A tap at the door, and on opening 
it I found the young Cossack waiting to 
say good-bye. 

I leaned over from the berth and gave 
him my hand. Gently he raised it to his 
lips and lightly kissed the finger-tips. 

“That is from Russia to thank you for 
coming to our help. . This ’—and he lightly 
kissed the hand again—“ is from me in fare- 
well. J am going out to die; I know it.” 

And as I shook my head he added: “I 
am happy. What more could I ask than 
to die for my country? Nichevo! Adieu, 
Sister, and God watch over you.” 

He was gone, to fall leading an attack, 
as I heard many weeks afterwards. For 
some time I lay awake and watched the 
platform from my berth, then I went to 
sleep, to awaken with a throbbing head and 
with a feeling as if countless pins were 
being stuck into me. It was four in the 
morning: as I saw by flashing my torch on 
to my watch. For a moment I lay in 
torture. A concerto of noises rose from the 
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lower berth, where to my certain knowledge 
reposed the form of the Polish woman. I 
sat up suddenly, bumping my head violently 
on the ceiling. From base to treble ranged 
the snores of those who slept open-mouthed - 
upon their backs. 

Leaning far over, determined to solve the 
mystery, I flashed my torch upon the berth. 

Tableau |! 

We had gone to bed three in the com- 
partment to awake by some Russian multi- 
plication eight; for, crushed against each 
other, sat three men and the woman (who, 
it seemed, had surreptitiously let the others 
in while my own companion and I slept) 
and two children, one asleep on the floor. 

At once I knew what the pricking of pins | 
meant, and, filled with disgust, I swung 
myself over the side. My feet caught the 
child, who shrieked, and the woman 
screamed, and the men swore. I pushed 
back the door and nearly fainted from the 
overpowering atmosphere, for, literally lying 
one upon the other, lay the soldiers all along 
the corridor. 

I ordered the gesticulating, protesting men 
outside. 

“We cannot get out,” one shouted. 

‘Walk over the soldiers !”” I commanded. 
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‘And so they did, the soldiers never moving 
a finger. 

Mad with the pricking, I decided on a 
desperate course. Clutching sponge and 
towel, I went down the corridor, walking 
over the soldiers on my way. One awoke 
as I trod on him and violently kicked at his 
neighbour, telling him to bestir himself in 
helping the Cistra along. 

As the kicks passed down the line the 
whole corridor awoke, and cheery were the 
smiles and strong the hands to help me on 
my fruitless errand, for when I arrived I 
found the place packed to suffocation, and 
I was unable to get any water. 

Never, never shall I forget that journey, 
tortured with vermin, with every window and 
door in the train shut. Impossible owing 
to the crush to get even a glass of hot tea. 
We nurses suffered im silence. 

The woman who had been the cause of 
so much of our misery thanked us for our 
hospitality, and then disappeared in the 
throng at the rear of the train, taking with 
her a small, much-valued picture of the 
Madonna belonging to one of us, and also 
our most valued possession, our one and 
only muff, with which we took turn and 
turn about to warm our hands. 
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We had a brief respite at Grodno, where 
an icy blast was allowed in, cutting us 
almost to the bone. 

The doctor came to say good-bye. Big, 
black-haired giant, he warmly, wrung our 
hands. | 

‘“‘ Would you were getting off here, Sisters. 
I have so much need for you. It is a charm- 
ing town too, built in the twelfth century. 
You should see the old buttresses, though 
they won’t be much use against Zeppelins 
and heavy artillery. Good-bye, Sisters, and 
thank you. If you can, send me word of 
yourselves.” 

‘Many of the men got out at Grodno, and 
the air of the train was somewhat better 
for the remaining: miles. Under a lower- 
ing sky, and with a rising temperature, we 
came through a flat, uninteresting’ country 
to ‘Warsaw, the capital of Poland the 
melancholy, Poland the mysterious. ‘And 
as we stood waiting for the person who had 
promised to meet the British Red Cross a 
dark-eyed, sad-faced -woman of gentle birth 
came up to me and asked if she could help 
in any. way. 


CHAPTER VI 


As I stood outside the station talking to 
my Polish acquaintance there came from 
many miles away a sound with which I was 
by now familiar, the boom of heavy guns. 

The air was moist and warm, the mud 
thick, the skies lowering; it was, in fact, 
a typical English autumn day. 

Little carriages, not unlike diminutive 
victorias, drawn by unkempt horses and 
driven by equally unkempt and dirty drivers, 
splashed through the puddles on their way 
to and from the station. 

After the life and splendour of Petrograd 
it all seemed dishearteningly sordid, and the 
thought flashed through my mind that it was 
not astonishing that the people of Poland 
were sad if such was the atmosphere in 
which they habitually lived. 

“Let us go over the way and have tea 
and cakes until you get your orders. Your 
companions have ensconced themselves in 


the waiting-room. 
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I glanced through the glass door. One 
of the nurses was busily. stitching. at a piece 
of broderie anglaise, unwilling, for she 
hailed from thei Highlands, to lose one 
precious moment. Another was feverishly 
turning over a Russian grammar with one 
hand and anxiously writing down hiero- 
glyphic signs in a minute-book with the 
other, her brow puckered under the stress 
of the task. The third, with mouth slightly 
open and with lovely red hair framing her 
pretty face, sat gazing vacantly through the 
dusty window. 

“You will be my guest,” I said, “and 
I shall be delighted to come!” 

“How charming of you! I feel quite 

proud of being the first inhabitant of 
Warsaw to meet the British Red Cross. 
I will tell you about our citadel over tea, 
and give you a hint or two as to the ways 
of the Polish people, of whom I am in very, 
truth a daughter.” 
As I picked my way, through puddles 
the little I knew of this captivating; country 
and fascinating: people flashed through my 
mind. | 

Warsaw had been considered in the last 
century the most brilliant city in Europe, 
but was now nothing better than a pro- 
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vincial town. Capital of a country whose 
very existence is not recognized, the poor 
fallen city was without even a civic Council, 
its government lying in the hands of those 
who, as a rule, were incapable of under- 
standing the people. 

And the Poles themselves—what a com- 
bination of the East and the West they 
were! Obstinate, combative, quarrelsome, 
and swayed by, a will too weak to stick to 
any one point for long; exceedingly erratic, 
excessively brilliant, with vast facilities to 
learn, cursed with a rabid antipathy for con- 
centration of any kind in any. way. 

True, the Russians had seen to it that 
in their own country in no branch could 
the Pole succeed, in no profession shine ; 
true that to excuse the waste of time and 
talent they can testify that they have no 
inducement to persevere; but underneath 
lurks a very canker in the soil of this broken 
people’s character—utter disinclination. to 
work unless absolutely obliged. 

The cakes, piled high on the tea-tables, 
were many and various, and in some cases 
curiously flavoured, but the tea. was the 
beautiful Russian tea, amber and steaming. 

When my Polish friend had satisfied her 


natural curlosity as to the doings of the Red 
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Cross, I asked her in return a few questions 
about Warsaw. 

‘“T suppose you would call Warsaw the 
Polish Sheffield, as you call Lodz the Polish 
Birmingham,” she answered. ‘We have 
become quite a manufacturing town, you 
know, since we finally lost our independence 
in 1858. Oh *yes! We were united to 
Russia in 1815, but we had our own Con- 
stitution until 1830, and a separate Govern- 
ment until 1864. Mais que voulez vous?”’ 

She leaned across the table and lowered 
her voice. 

‘Shall I tell you why we fell? We fell 
because we had no real patriotism in those 
days, no cohesion among the nobles. ‘We 
had no national middle class, and so let 
our trade slip into German or Jewish hands. 

“The Dissidents, persecuted by the 
Jesuits, turned to Prussia; the Orthodox 
of the Eastern Provinces and the Cossacks, 
likewise persecuted, turned to Russia. Our 
kings were weak, weak as water; we had 
no natural frontiers; we were open to any 
and all who chose to take advantage of our 
weakness; but now, to-day, we are once 
more together, fighting for our lives, as are 
you, and France, and all those who believe 
in justice and love and humanity. But 
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there is yet another reason why we are ready 
and willing to shed our last drop of blood 
if need be, to help Russia with our last 
ounce of strength.” 

The long, slender hand rapped vigorously 
on the table, the dark face flushed from 
brow to chin as she continued— 

‘‘The Tsar has promised us our freedom 
—ah! madame, our freedom—if we will help 
him in Russia’s dark hour, and what would 
we not do for that?” 

‘“Even to the losing! of half your king- 
dom?” I queried. 

“Ah! You think we shall lose Warsaw? 
I too! For Warsaw is a prize worth 
taking. We Were a rich city; we are still 
an important one.’ ! 

‘As she spoke she pointed! to the citadel, 
standing on the plain and creeping up the 
sloping terraces. 

“We have magnificent rivers for naviga- 
tion—the Vistula, the Dnieper, the Dwina; 
it is true they are navigable only for a few 
months in the year—and we have railways 
to Moscow, Vienna, Dantzigi; we are only 
three hundred and eighty miles east of Berlin 
by rail—far too near to be pleasant—and 
seven hundred south-west of Petrograd. 
Why do you smile?” | ee 
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I explained that I was smiling at the very 
recent memories of those seven hundred 
miles south-west of Russia’s capital. 

‘And your industries? ”’ 

“It is indeed nice to find some one so 
interested in us. I will tell you. Our agri- 
culture is probably better than that of Russia. 
We are celebrated for our growing of grain 
and breeding’ of cattle. We also export flax !”” 

‘And Paderewski!’’ added I under my 
breath. 

“Truly said, little Cistra!” and the Pole 
smiled broadly across at me; and rare it is 
to. see a Pole smile. ‘‘:‘We import coal and 
manufactured goods, and the charming 
Sisters of the British Red Cross in our 
time of stress! Our other industries range 
from the making of electroplate to the 
brewing of beer, and we have a population 
of two millions.” 

Religion ? ”’ 

‘“Ah, Cistra, c’est un vrai mélange! We 
have over one hundred Catholic churches, 
though the Catholic Church has no longer 
the hold it once had. St. John’s is the most 
important, and it has one of the most beau- 
tiful statues in the world. There are 
many synagogues, six Greek churches, two 
Lutheran, and one Russian Kazan. - 
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‘* From all time,” my friend went on, “ we 
have got into trouble over our insurrectionary, 
tendencies, but now—now—we are fighting 
whole-heartedly, hand in hand with the 
Russians, who have promised us so much. 
Ah! If it could be, if it could be! That 
we should return to our old state! ‘We 
Polish women are tremendously patriotic, 
even more so than the men. . . . But what 
is left but memory? ‘iWhat are we but a 
People of Memories, living in the past, with 
no hope, no hope for the future? ‘Wait till 
you see your own beloved city decaying, 
almost dead, her streets full of ghosts rather 
than of living’ beings, and then you will 
understand how we feel. And we women, 
once so famous, born to rule, beautiful, are 
going the same way as the town. We are 
nothing now, less than nothing, because we 
are scorned. ... Ah! here comes some 
one from our Red Cross; we must go back. 
He is the secretary to our chief, the ugliest, 
brusquest, dearest man in Poland.” 

In ten minutes everything was arranged. 

The Sisters were to go for the night to | 
a hotel looking. over the Saxon Gardens; . 
the next day two were to be sent to one 
hospital, and I and my companion to the 
big No. 1 Red Cross Military Hospital in 
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the Street of Smolnokno, at the foot of the 
great new bridge. 

There were no porters, no one seemingly 
to help with the luggage, only a crowd of 
soldiers looking on. 

‘What will you do?” asked the Polish 
woman, who in no way. understood that 
soldiers and Sisters make one big. inter- 
national family. 

I went up to the friendly but shy men. 

‘* Does any one among you speak English 
or French?” 

A: little corporal saluted. “I do, Cistra. 
I am from Liverpool. You want help. It 
is here !”’ 

In a trice the luggage was piled high 
on a seemingly inadequate carriage, and 
with cheery smiles and salutes and strict 
injunctions to hold on tight we were sent on 
our way, the driver being: solemnly warned 
on pain of an excruciating death not to fail 
to deliver the foreign ladies safely at the 
hotel. | 

We were rattling: out of the station yard 
at a speed which sent the mud flying over 
passers-by, and put both ourselves and ‘our 
luggage in danger of being thrown out into 
the road, when the Polish woman ran after 
us and called a halt. 
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‘I shall call at the hospital the day after 
to-morrow. I am sure you will not begin 
work at once, so, if the matron permits, 
perhaps you and your companion will honour 
me by allowing me to show you the sights 
of the city. Au revoir et bonne chance !”’ 

In this way I entered upon one of the 
most interesting experiences in my life. 


CHAPTER VII 


STRANGE it is, thought I next day on my way 
to the hospital, how naturally one falls into 
undreamt of situations and curious places. 

There seemed’ nothing unusual in the fact 
that I and my companion were about to 
live among people of whose methods and 
modes of living we knew little, and of whose 
language still less. 

They might be very friendly, or they might 
be antagonistic, for are not England and 
Poland as far apart in thought and manner 
of life as the North and South Pole in dis- 
tance? But I had been in too many strange 
places in my wanderings to bother much, 
and so I reassured my companion, who, 
travelling abroad for the first time, was in- 
clined to look pessimistically on Warsaw in 
general. 

The first tangle happened when the sentry, 
saluting, inquired our errand in his native 
tongue. 

He understood us more by sign and 
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symbol than by our stuttering endeavours. 
He positively beamed upon us when at last 
he grasped the fact that we were the awaited 
English nurses, and, hurling the cab-driver, 
who tried to extort half a rouble more than 
his fare, into the gutter, ordered the soldiers 
to shoulder the luggage and signed to us 
to follow him. 

Standing at the foot of the hill upon which 
Warsaw spreads, this hospital consisted of 
a number of separate buildings, each used 
for a special purpose, dotted about in large 
grounds. 

We were received with open arms and 
taken across to the newest building, which 
had not as yet been occupied, and where 
men were still at work cleaning and polish- 
ing and furnishing. The steam heat was 
turned on, the luggage brought up, and, when 
we had changed into our most spotless 
uniform, we went across the grounds to lunch 
in the separate building for meals. 

The Polish Sisters, who were already 
seated, rose in a body on the advent of the 
strangers, each one murmuring some 
courteous welcome. Many were the meals, 
with strange dishes and at odd hours, we 
were to eat with our Polish friends. Break- 
fast was from eight to 9.30, with every kind 
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of bread and cake, jam and preserved fruit ; 
lunch at twelve, with soup and queer-shaped 
fish, pickled cucumbers so strong they took 
away the breath, hot meat with extraordinary 
sauces, weird puddings, rank cheese, and the 
ever present kvass; tea at any hour all 
through thé day for the nurse who had a 
moment in which to run across the usually 
sodden grounds to drink it; and supper at 
eight if the work was done, but kept going 
till eleven if the nurses were late, as they 
usually weré on account of the strenuous 
work. 


: a CHAPTER VIII "3 


A LITTLE group of nurses ran quickly from 
the mealhouse, as it was called, to the build- 
ings which contained the principal surgical 
ward. They were all in white with white 
caps; but when they lhfted their overalls to 
escape the mud, I noticed for the first time 
the much-to-be-deplored habit, practised 
throughout Russia and Poland, of wearing 
the ordinary dress underneath. Tweed, 
cotton, or silk skirts topped with lace, cotton, 
or satin blouses were to be seen, according 
to the wearer’s station in life. 

There are many items which should be 
remedied in the English hospital uniform, 
and in which the Danes are far ahead, such 
as the wearing of elbow sleeves, enabling 
the nurse to disinfect herself to the elbow if 
necessary, instead of the long tight sleeve 
either covered by. another one in cotton which 
must get dirty and tainted with septic matter, 
or ending in a celluloid cuff which has to be 


removed and the sleeve turned up and' pinned 
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whenever there is the smallest dressing to 
be done. Also the high, stiff collar should 
be abolished for indoor work. A low one 
in soft material would be much healthier 
for the wearer, and' do away with the frazelled 
edge or unsightly patch on the shoulder. But 
in hospital, as well as in Government and 
in the Services, those in authority are so 
bound by red tape or habit that it would 
require a moral earthquake to remove them 
from the narrow little path which is bound 
by the high hedge of convention. 

We went up a flight of steps, with orderlies 
sitting or leaning on the railings, smoking, 
through a little anteroom into the ward. For 
a moment I paused to take in the scene, so 
different from anything I had ever seen 
before. In the enormous low-pitched room 
were four long rows of twenty beds and 
shorter cross-rows of six: at the end was 
a small room! with eight beds in which were 
put the worst cases. 

Every window was tight shut, and there 
were two blazing stoves. Orderlies sat on 
the beds playing cards with the patients. 
Every bed was one jumbled heap of sheets 
and quilt. Dirty basins, glasses, plates, and 
mugs were scattered everywhere, and two 
orderlies were busy sweeping up the orange- 
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peel, fruit-skins, cigarette-ends, and matches 
lying on the floor. And over all hung a 
dense blue cloud of smoke, for, as I dis- 
covered later, no matter how ill a patient 
may be, he may smoke if he wants to, little 
children running in all day long with boxes 
of cigarettes for their beloved soldiers. 

‘When do you make the beds and wash 
the patients?” I asked after a tour of in- 
spection. 

Pretty little Sister Sokovono glanced up 
from an illustrated paper and smiled. 

‘‘ They are all washed when they come in, 
and the beds will be made if they go down 
to be dressed !”’ 

“You don’t do the dressings in the ward, 
then?” 

“Oh no! they either walk down or are 
taken on stretchers in the lift to the theatre. 
We begin in half an hour, and it’s pretty 
hard work!” 

“But the very bad cases—the man over 
there on the left, for instance?” 

“Oh, they all go down. Nichevo! How 
would you advise me to have my, fur hat 
shaped? ”’ 

I was rather aghast for the moment, for 
with many others I mistook this difficulty 
of realizing pain and agony. for callousness. 
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It may come from years of repression, or of 
moral and physical agony endured in silence, 
or again from the underlying strength which 
has enabled this people to hold on to life 
and hope under conditions which would have 
brought about the end of any other nation. 
I cannot say. I only, know that it was some 
little time before I grasped the fact that 
they do not understand pain as the people 
of the West do. What is agony to us is a 
pinprick to them; we suffer and hug our 
agony to us; they suffer and forget, putting 
away their pain as a child will put away'a 
discarded toy. 

‘When do you do the ward?” 

‘Do the ward?” The little Sister looked 
absolutely scandalized. ‘We don’t touch it. 
The orderlies do it—when they feel inclined,” 
she added with a laugh. “Here, Ivan 
Georgovitch! ‘Why don’t you work?” 

The orderly came over to the table. 
“Don’t worry, little Sister. It will be done, 
it will be done. We must not spoil the 
boys by making them too comfortable. 
Nichevo! And I hear the doctors coming ! ” 

A ring of spurs, a subdued hum, and the 
senior surgeon entered, accompanied by a 
lady doctor and the head of the hospital, 
who was also a doctor, and who confided 
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to me later that he often came and dabbled 
in dressings and smaller operations to keep 
his hand in. 

The English Sisters were introduced, and 
after we had been put through a searching 
catechism on the prospect of peace in the 
West, the strength of the different countries’ 
fighting forces, and the methods in the 
hospitals of various nations, we all descended, 
a cheery little party, into the theatre. 

“You will find us rather different from 
yourselves. In fact, we are rather afraid of 
what you will think of us.” The lady doctor 
smiled as she put her hand on my shoulder. 
‘We are very thorough, but a little behind 
in many things. And, above all, don’t give 
heed to the men if they scream. They will 
begin directly they see you coming, and will 
continue crescendo until the end, but if you 
keep a packet of cigarettes in your apron 
pocket and give them one, or a sweet, when 
all is over they will be as content as a child. 
. . . Will you take this case. ‘He’s bad, 
had his back clean stripped from neck to 
heel by shrapnel. It’s a horrid sight, and 
I don’t like to give it to one of the new 
girls. -We dress five at atime. Sister Soko- 
vono will assist you as she speaks English.”’ 

I went up to my case, who was lying face 
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down on the table, and placed my hand on 
his outstretched one. He was but an ordi- 
nary peasant, and yet he raised my hand very 
gently to his lips as he murmured in broken 
English, ‘“ I am honoured to suffer pain at the 
English lady’s hand.” 

And then began a silent exhibition of en- 
durance such as [ shall never forget. The 
details are too ghastly to give here, and I 
decided that in all my travels this was the 
worst experience I had ever been through. 

‘“*Can’t I dress him under an anesthetic ? ”’ 
I asked hurriedly, when I saw that the man 
was on the point of fainting. 

“No! no! he’s used to it. He’s splendid 
to-day; he usually makes an awful fuss! ”’ 

“Fuss!” thought I, when I remembered 
some of the nursing homes I had been in, 
where pampered men and women, suffering 
solely from over-indulgence, had whimpered 
and whined, turning life into a small hell 
for all around, because perchance the bread 
was brown instead of white, or the doctor, 
tired to death of nerves when so much real 
illness abounded, had cut short his visit. 

One after another the men passed under 
my hands. Dirty dressings were pulled off 
and thrown: on the floor, and fresh ones 
wasted in every possible way. Doctor, 
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orderlies, patients all smoked, whilst girls 
who had had perhaps only three weeks’ train- 
ing probed and swabbed the most excruciat- 
ing cases. Screams rent the air, and great 
sobs shook the very tables the men lay on. 

_ There was certainly some truth in what the 
doctor had told me, as I found out on 
approaching a little Siberian, suffering from 
some trivial wound in the arm. Whilst I had 
been occupied he had sat whistling con- 
tentedly ; directly I moved in his direction 
he just opened his mouth and screamed. An 
orderly cuffed him smartly on the head, but 
that did not stop him. It seemed as if 
nothing could. He shrieked even when I 
was not touching him. Then at last I hada 
sudden inspiration. I took two caramels and 
stuffed them into his mouth. 

Silence! Then his eyes opened wide with 
content, and with a muttered “ Haracho!” 
(‘ Beautiful !’’) he sat happily sucking the 
mess until the bandage was on. 

We became great friends, we two who 
could barely make each other understand. 
‘He insisted on being tucked up each night. 
and while I was tucking him in he would 
talk of the beautiful bed ‘and covering. I 
suppose even these hospital mattresses, full 


of prickly straw, and these thin hospital 
It 
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sheets were luxurious to one who at home 
probably slept on the straw-covered ground. 

There were operations at night to which 
we would be called, as though to something 
marvellous, only to find them something we 
had seen a hundred times before. But I 
confess that I found the women surgeons 
marvellously good and quiet, confident and 
undisturbed. They would carry on an ordi- 
nary conversation with those around even 
while engaged in the most dangerous work. 

Asepsis was almost nil, but 99 per cent. 
of the cases recovered, due to the hard 
and simple lives the patients underwent in 
normal times. 

And so the days passed, pregnant with 
news, dark with despair. For had not the 
great War Lord commanded that at all costs 
Warsaw was to be taken? And could that 
city hope to win free as Paris and Calais 
had done? . 

There were discussions at mealtimes, when 
the Polish women, patriotic above any, 
argued for and against Warsaw’s escape. 
Too intelligent to accept the news blindly, 
they were too passionately fond of their 
country to voice what in their innermost 
hearts they. knew must surely come to pass 
some time, perhaps that winter, perhaps not 
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until the spring, but certainly in the summer 
when the roads were dry and passable and | 
the grain ready to be gathered. 

Meanwhile through all this storm and 
stress news from home was rare. 


CHAPTER IX 


ONE morning, when I was in the theatre, 
full of its toll of shattered, suffering 
humanity, the Matron came to me. The 
English Consul had sent a wire by hand: 
“Urgent, to be delivered immediately.” 
When I had fastened the bandage I took 
the wire and read it, and found that I had 
to return without loss of time to England 
on private affairs. 

Sympathetically the staff crowded round 
me. Most of them had never travelled even 
as far as their own frontiers. 

“Go to England, right through Europe 
at war!” they cried. It was impossible, 
unheard of. 

But I was used to travelling far and wide, 
and I knew better. 

Asking the Matron’s permission, I left the 
theatre, followed by the little nurse with the 
pretty face and lovely red hair. She came 


to my room and watched me as I hurriedly 
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changed my dress for the Russian 7ulup, as 
the sheepskin 1s called. Then I saw that she 
was in tears. 

She was utterly homesick. Speaking 
neither French nor German, she had found 
the days as long as years. But she had 
worked splendidly and uncomplainingly, for 
she was a great nurse. But now! Oh! 
couldn’t she come too? Couldn’t she go back 
to her Tommy, her own cheery dear soldier, 
whom she could understand, and who could 
speak to her? 

Why not? I had no money, neither had 
she, but why shouldn’t she be helped in her 
hour of need? | 

Down the great long street we sped in the 
icy wind, for the weather had changed, 
through the courtyard and up the stairs to 
the door of the British Consulate. A short 
discussion, much helped by the interest 
shown by the British Consul, and we were 
told to get packed and be ready to catch 
the train to Petrograd that night. 

‘The last steamer to cross the Gulf leaves 
in a few days: with luck you ought to get 
it. I will get your tickets, meet you at the 
station, and see you safely off!” 

I was sad at heart as I went round the 
ward, bidding the men farewell. Each one 
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called me to him, kissed my hand, and bid 
me God-speed, thanking me from the depths 
of his brave, humble Russian heart. One 
man with both legs and one arm gone smiled 
cheerily as I bade him farewell. 

“If they would just give me back my 
legs, Cistritza, I could go out again and 
fight for my Little Father !”’ 

The little Siberian could hardly speak for 
tears. Who would tuck him up? Who would 
dress his arm? I took a sweet out of my 
pocket and gave it to him, and he wrapped 
it up in a bit of paper and put it under 
his pillow. And then when I turned to go, 
he said, almost with a sob— 

‘Please in your great condescension re- 
member Ivan in your prayers.” 

Great was the regret at the Sisters’ de- 
parture, for we all, doctors, sisters, orderlies, 
had become great friends; but greater still 
was the astonishment at the calm way in 
which at a few hours’ notice these English- 
women were ready to start on their seemingly 
hazardous journey. 

The stars blazed in the frosty sky as we 
waited for our luggage to be put in the 
carriage. 

“You had better go over the new bridge 
and through Praga. It will be quicker, 
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as the artillery are coming through the 
city and might hold you up for 
hours.” 


A: last good-bye, the horses started, and 
we were off. 


CHAPTER X 


SUCH a pandemonium at the station! A 
company of battle-worn men were lying 
asleep on the ground, so utterly weary that 
neither the tramp of heavy peasant feet nor 
the shrill whistling: of trains disturbed their 
repose. ‘With these men was the regimental 
band, or what remained of it—tattered 
drums, scarred trumpets, wounded instru- 
ments of every description, guarded by one 
stocky little Siberian, who sat wide awake 
in a comer, rapturously playing a Russian 
love song on a flute, the music throbbing 
and beating on the suffocating’ air. 

The train at last! Happily for us the 
Consul and his secretary were there to help, 
and had been able to secure us one-half of 
a second-class compartment to ourselves. 

‘Here is money enough to get you 
through to Newcastle, Sister. I hope you 
won’t run short. Our fund for the desti- 
tute, as you call it, is not very big; but I 
have written to Petrograd. They, will help 
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you. Good-bye ; good luck! Wish I too 
were going home.” 

A few moments of indescribable sonic 
sion, a shrill whistle, and the train moved 
out, leaving a disconcerted, resigned throng 
on the platform, who, heedless of time, had 
rushed distractedly about, gathering together 
children, live stock, and the less bulky 
portions of their household goods, thus 
losing the train, turning their eyes towards 
the station ceiling with a cheery ‘‘ Nichevo! ” 
perfectly resigned to await the next train 
which might, or might not, get in on the 
morrow. | 


ca * a % * 


When we had got everything: ready for 
the night and seen to it that this time 
the way was barred to all intruders, we 
bethought us of supper, for which we were 
provided. It was no easy matter wrestling 
with odds and ends of tinware which the 
monstrous jerking and jolting of the Polish 
railways caused to dance as though on a 
string; but we took it all as a good joke, 
and, after all, the train was leading: home 
this time, as my pretty companion remem- 
bered. 

“And I bet we shall get into an awful 
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row for coming home without leave, but I 
don’t care as long as I get to my own 
soldiers |” 

‘And she threw a roll of bread up into 
the air and caught it, flung herself across 
the carriage to. embrace me, and upset 
the saucepan of steaming tea in her 
enthusiasm. 

The seemingly interminable night ended 
at last with a long break at Grodno. And 
then all day long the train dragged sullenly 
through an uninteresting: country, and my 
eyes ached from the monotony of unhedged, 
undivided land, lying bare and untidy for 
mile upon mile on either side. 

‘We were lingering over the tea next day 
in the restaurant-car when a tall, picturesque 
figure, in Russian tunic, breeches, and high 
boots came up to our table and saluted. 

‘“T can hardly believe my eyes,” said the 
quiet English voice ; “ but surely, surely you 
are English nurses? May I talk to you? 
It’s a very, very long time since I have had 
such a delightful reminder of home!”’ 

For a long while we sat and chatted, 
wondering who this man could be who knew 
Russia inside out, spoke the language as 
though a native born, was treated with such 
deference by all and sundry on the train, 
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and would not believe that we were tearing 
across Europe without stopping, straight 
through to England. 

‘Let me give you my card. And when 
we get to Petrograd allow me to help you. 
I will telephone the Embassy and do all 
that I can to make it easy for you. In 
Russia we do not ‘hustle,’ and if you leave 
things to strangers you may still be in the 
land of the Great White Tsar this day 
month,” 

‘When we got back to our compartment 
we read the name on the card— 

‘Professor Bernard Pares.”’ 

So we had been talking to one of the 
most interesting men of the present day, one 
who knows more about the Russian Army 
even than the Russians themselves, and one 
for whom the enemy would have given untold 
marks if he could have got him as he passed 
frontier after frontier on his way back to 
England a very short while ago. 

This time all went smoothly on our arrival 
at Petrograd; for had we not the help of a 
man at whose slightest word or gesture the 
porters ran, a man who understood the 
intricacies of the Russian telephone, and 
who, when he heard from the Embassy that, 
the next day being Sunday, nothing could 
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be done to help the Englishwomen on their 
‘way, urged and cajoled until he had wrung 
an assurance from whoever was at the other - 
end that if the Sisters would call in the 
moming things would be arranged so that 
they could depart on Monday without fail. 

‘What are you doing. about money, if 
I may ask?” 

‘Being destitute, we have borrowed it 
from the Government! I suppose we shall 
each get a bill in one day for the eighteen 
pounds?” 

‘Never! England is spending five 
million pounds a day on the War. They 
could surely let two hospital nurses have 
that pittance!” 

In which he chewed that he did not 
know the British Government. For though 
England has dipped her hands into her purse 
and thrown money far and wide, a heavily 
emblazoned note requesting the immediate 
refunding of eighteen pounds lent to M. or 
N. by the Government, and signed by Sir 
Edward Grey, lay upon my breakfast-table 
one frosty morning a short while after my 
return | | 


* a * * * 


What valuable hours we wasted the next 
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day trying to overcome the indifference and 
inactivity of others ! 

How could money be changed on a 
Sunday? Very often the trains did not run 
on a Sunday! Sunday! Sunday! A 
precious excuse for not working. 

No! ‘We must wait until the next day, 
when it would be easier to arrange things. 
Of course it waS most important that the 
Sisters should get to Raumo for the last 
boat. But what would you? The East is 
the East. Nichevo! 

And so passed the Sunday and the 
Monday. 

Thick snow fell, making a white carpet, 

over which flew the tearing horses dragging 
feather-weight sledges—thick snow through 
which tramped the soldiers, perfectly at ae 
in the Arctic atmosphere. 
- The Neva was frozen over, and lay sullen 
and grey under a still darker sky, but the 
ice was hardly strong enough as yet to bear 
traffic. 

Wrapped in my thick sheepskin, with 
white veil, covered with a black silk one, 
fastened tight round my head, Russian 
fashion, the Red Cross on my arm, I lingered 
on the Neva Promenade and took in the 
scene. There was no sun, all was grey, a 
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thick mist hiding the golden spires, and yet 
my heart was light, for, in spite of delays, 
I could hope soon to be home in England. 

As I stood with my back against the quay 
wall, watching the huge Russian crows with 
their jet-black wings and beautiful slate- 
blue bodies flop lazily up and down on the 
thick snow, I saw two officers advancing 
in the distance. ‘What really attracted my 
attention was not the two men, who seemed 
to be in earnest conversation, or two or three 
lone figures of men who seemed to be loiter- 
ing along behind them, but the fact that 
out of a small side street ran a woman, and 
after her a youth, who looked eagerly at 
the passing officers and then, after crossing 
themselves rapidly, threw themselves upon 
their knees in the snow and kissed first one 
footprint and then the other. 

Nearer came the objects of so much 
devotion, and I wondered where I could have 
met the smaller. He was short of stature 
and dressed in simple khaki, and his bearded 
face with big eyes and a broad brow was 
almost as familiar to me as my own. I 
then glanced at the other man. _ Stern, 
gigantic, towering above the shorter figure, 
he seemed the very _ personification of 
Strength, the strength the Russians adore 
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because it is the one quality which indi- 
vidually they so rarely develop. 

And as I looked I remembered—just in 
time for me to curtsy, for in these two 
simple-looking men I recognized the Great 
White Tsar and the Grand Duke! They 
both turned towards me and saluted, the 
smile on the Tsar’s face making him even 
more like his cousin the King of England. 

I wondered if it were incumbent on me 
also to get to my knees and kiss the snow 
honoured by the tread of these passing feet, 
and was thinking what a disastrous effect the 
passage of the King would have on a winter’s 
day in London if such a habit held good 
in England, when I felt a hand on my arm. 

Sharp blue eyes were staring: hard at 
me out of a face half-covered in a thick 
black beard. 

“You are not Russian!” 

‘ I distinctly felt the shadow of the Prison 
of St. Peter and St. Paul closing down upon 
me from over the river, and thanked the 
fates who saw to it that I never went out 
without my passport. 

iThe detective looked at the great sheet 
of paper smothered in stamps and seals and 
hieroglyphics, smiled at me, saluted, and 
passed on, saying, ““ Madame is wise to have 
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her passport about her when the greatest 
in the land are abroad.” 

‘And as he spoke a company of soldiers 
came swinging by, walking smartly, faces 
aglow, eyes bright, for, honour above all 
honour, had they not met the Little Father 
and their demi-god, their almost legendary 
hero, the Grand Duke? And had not the 
Little Father, in his condescension towards 
the low-born, stood at the salute on the edge 
of the pavement whilst they, longing to cast 
themselves at his feet, had stiffened the 
shoulder, raised the head, and marched past 
all too quickly, their eyes fixed with adora- 
tion upon the two men who in the whole 
universe meant most to them? | 

Back to the hotel, to find Professor Pares 
waiting. He had come to see that all was 
well, and to ask me to do some slight com- 
mission for him in London, which I gladly 
undertook. 

The last few hours passed quickly. A 
last flying ride over the snow and we were 
at the station, where Mr. F——, a charming 
member of the British Colony, awaited us. 
A few formalities about tickets and passports 
and the train moved out and we retired for 
the night, tossing for the lower or upper 
berth, the suffocating atmosphere of the 
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former counteracting the difficulties of 
getting up to and down from the latter. 

The guard brought bad news in the 
morning. ‘We were already some hours late, 
and so great had been the fall of snow that 
it was quite uncertain if ces dames would 
catch the boat. 

Inwardly we raged against Nature, who 
could treat us so badly. Outwardly we 
discussed the possibility of getting round 
through Finland with no friendly Consul to 
help us and! a scarcity of roubles. The train 
ploughed in through blinding snowstorms ; 
there were long halts while the line was 
cleared; and then, as the night set in, we 
saw a glimmer of light in the distance and 
the sheen of water, and heard the guard’s 
voice shouting, “ Raumo, Raumo!” And, 
joy. beyond words, there was the steamer, 
her funnel spouting. smoke, just a little way 
ahead. 

“The boat leaves in ten minutes; you 
would not have caught it but for the fact 
that a bit of machinery went wrong. Come 
with me; I will get you through the 
Customs and passports. You see, we sign 
your papers to show that you are allowed 
to leave Russia, which every one is zot.” 


Ten minutes, in which every one did all 
I2 
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they could to help us, and we were ensconced 
in cosy cabins, with the stewardess all agog 
to help the Red Cross over the very dis- 
agreeable passage across the Gulf. 

‘As the boat moved out every man, from 
officer to Customs House official, from 
soldier to porter, gathered on the side of 
the wharf to cheer the English Sisters ;. and 
as we stood in the stern watching Russia 
slowly recede I felt quite an ache in my 
heart on leaving the country where I had 
found so much to interest me and where I 
had met with such courtesy and gentleness. 

The way of the Gulf is hard until the 
boat begins to twist in and out of the 
innumerable islands which form such ex- 
quisite summer resorts for the people of 
Stockholm. 

A delightful Swede, a native of Stock- 
holm, who, on account of an ‘American wife, 
spoke English with a tremendous American 
accent, made himself our guide. He pointed 
out the beautiful summer-houses of Sweden’s 
élite, each on its own island, with motor- 
boats to take the owners and their families 
daily in and out of the capital. 

“Look !- Here comes a string: of torpedo- 
boats, led by, the mother ship!” 

In and out of the islands slowly steamed 
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eleven-grey, sinister forms, the only sign near 
this neutral country of war. 

Stockholm looked very beautiful from the 
water, and we found our friend’s American 
wife a very charming woman. She literally 
took us into her arms, and we spent a very 
delightful afternoon seeing the town. An 
enormous tea followed, with hot and cold 
cakes and innumerable little dishes of strange 
ingredients and the hottest, most exhilarating: 
tea imaginable. 

Dinner at the big hotel opposite the 
station, and away at eight to Christiania. 
Nothing of interest happened on the road, 
and I calculated that I should get to London 
just in time to preside at the meeting brought 
about by the shipwreck of my private 
fortunes in the turbulent waters of war. 

We had to stay the night at Christiania. 
The next day was a dreadful day of snow, 
with impassable mud in the streets of the 
very uninteresting town; but in spite of the 
weather the people flocked up the narrow 
high street in the wake of the band which 
was to play outside the Palace during the 
lunch hour in honour of some great event, 
though what it was I could not rightly 
grasp. 

Up and up I went, slipping and sliding 
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with snow deep on my shoulders and hat. 
For a long time I stood watching the 
people of a land I had not till then visited, 
and then for a moment the big: windows of 
the Palace opened, and the King. and Queen 
and Heir appeared. The populace cheered 
them to the echo, and the band played the 
National Anthem and all was over, and I 
slid down the steep, slippery street to a 
teashop that I had espied on my way up. 


CHAPTER XI 


IT was bitterly cold when we started at six 
the next morning on the three-hundred-mile 
run to Bergen. The railway between the 
two towns is one of the most interesting in 
the world. The construction was a very 
costly and difficult task, the completion of 
which was a crowning victory for Norwegian 
engineers. 

The Swiss and Tyrol Alpine lines attain 
to higher altitudes than does the “ Bergen- 
barnen,” but the more northerly latitude of 
the latter makes the climatic conditions more 
severe. 

So with engineering blood of many genera- 
tions running in my veins, and an ever- 
present desire in my finger-tips to tinker at 
machinery, and a taste for wheels and pistons 
and the like which will hold me entranced 
for any length of time before even an 
ordinary locomotive, I sat In my. corner 
with a breakfast basket on my knees and 
awaited the lifting of the night and the 
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coming of the glorious snow spectacie which 
we should see if the clouds lifted. 

I caught a glimpse of water as we passed, 
the Lake of Maridals, and the sky lightened 
in the east as we went through the Valley 
of Lokna. Then down came the darkness 
as we shrieked into the Haversting. Tunnel 
—one and a half miles of inky blackness— 
to emerge above the east bank of the 
beautiful Lake Kroderen. 

Down again about ten miles to Gulsvilr, 
and on through the Valley of Hallingdal, 
crossing the river Halling by the beautiful 
one-arched Svenkernd Bridge; on through 
Gryl and Torpe, with one of the few remain- 
ing. timber churches left in the country, to 
Aal, where we were lucky enough to see 
the inhabitants assembled on the platform 
in their picturesque dresses of olden times 
which they keep to and always wear for 
weddings, this being the festivity which had 
brought them in a laughing, old-world crowd 
to the station. 

Up and up went the train, and although 
we passed through occasional tunnels, I 
noticed that the Bergen railway traverses the 
open plateau for over sixty miles above the 
pine limit and for over thirty miles above 
all tree growth. There are nineteen miles 
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of wooden snow screens, and ten miles 
covered in by sheds, and in addition to 
these protections, enormously powerful rotary 
snow-ploughs are stationed along the moun- 
tain section of the line. These ploughs whirl 
the snow far away on either side, and doing 
the work of about a thousand men, are able 
to keep the line clear throughout the year. 

And then came a glimpse of the snow- 
capped Hallingskarv peaks, and the train 
passed through a wilderness of rocky moun- 
tains, frozen lakes, snow and glacier, so wild 
and impressive that I came to the conclusion 
that the Alps have nothing in this respect 
that can compare with it. 

Up to Finse we went, passing the highest 
point, 4,268 feet, and I was not surprised 
that the road had taken fourteen years to 
build, at the cost of £3,000,000. 

On to Tangerand, and then down I in 
20. Great peaks towered on each: side, 
wrapped at first in clouds, which later parted 
under the strong beams of the sun. So 
strong did the glare from the snow-capped 
giants become that we were truly thankful 
when the attendant handed us smoked 
glasses, which could be hired for sixpence. 

Past Malmo, where at the beginning of the 
‘War the kings of the three neutral countries, 
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Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, met in 
council for the upholding of the peace and 
welfare of their nations, through the Moldaa 
Valley, through another tunnel, from open- 
Ings in which one could see a lake lying 
opalescent in the depths below, out again 
into the sun, with wild and imposing scenery 
on every side, straight along the Slaam 
Valley, surrounded by towering: mountains, 
and on to Voss, from which the Voss line 
continues to Bergen. 

I shall always remember the Bergen rail- 
way as a veritable casket of snow and ice, 
a casket in which lay sparkling diamonds 
and sheeny pearls, huge lumps of turquoise, 
layers of jade, rich opals and other jewels, 
daintily covered in flimsy strips of misty. 
cloud, a casket forced open by the hand of. 
man to allow his country to be connected 
without hitch or hindrance with the rest of 
Europe. 


* * * * * 


Another night in another station hotel, 
where the hospital uniform excited much 
curiosity, causing the Sisters to be inundated 
with questions.” It is only through their 
trade, through the increase or decrease of 
imports and exports and the fluctuation of 
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prices that these neutral countries feel the 
War. Of the awful sacrifice of human lives, 
of the laying waste of fair lands and the ruin 
and destruction of homes, of the grief of 
brave women robbed of their all, they as 
yet know nothing, and they may well be 
thankful to have escaped the wicked 
madness which has fallen on their greater 
neighbours. 


* * * * * 


The rain came down in sheets as we drove 
through the town on our way to the boat. 
We went past the old market-place, crowded 
in spite of the rain, and through narrow 
streets enveloped in a mist which blotted 
out everything—mountains, river, sea. We 
had an hour in which to arrange our things 
in the cabins and have lunch, and then the 
boat moved slowly away from the quay, leav- 
ing a drenched group of people waving 
good-bye, calling out warnings as to float- 
ing mines and flying torpedoes, and strict 
injunctions under no consideration to sleep 
without a lifebelt. 

Far out to sea the mighty breakers chased 
close upon each other, throwing. their foam 
crests towards heaven, and then racing in 
to dash viciously against the rock-bound 
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coast. I am a splendid sailor; I only once 
in all my years of travel have been seasick, 
and that was in the North Sea; but as I 
viewed the surging mass of water ahead I 
murmured “ Nichevo !’’ and asked a passing 
sailor what he thought of the weather. 

‘Dirty, lady; real dirty! You get into 
your bunk and stay there unti] we see 
England; we shall be well overdue, if we 
ever do get in. The last boat got right 
out of her course and was four days late ! 
Disgusting bit of water this, that shallow 
one bumps the bottom every minute. Dis- 
gustin’, I calls it! We shall be late for sure !”’ 

And late we were. 

All who have crossed the North Sea know 
how it can behave on a slightly rough day. 
This time it seemed in a mood to show itself 
off in every outrageous way, it could devise. 
The boat dipped and dived, rolled, plunged 
until the screw raced in the air, shipped 
seas of every size, creaked, and groaned, 
with an ever-ready accompaniment of crash- 
ing. crockery—in fact, behaved so abomin- 
ably that passing torpedo-boats came in 
close to'see if she was in her death throes and 
in need of assistance, until, three days late, 
she wallowed and sirened herself into the 
Tyne. 
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I went on deck as the boat swung up the 
river, a glorious rainbow stretching away to 
Whitley Bay. And then once more below, 
orders having come by wireless that every 
passenger was to remain below until pass- 
ports had been examined, as the crossing of 
spies to and from neutral countries had 
become a daily occurrence. 

Another hour or two, and we were on land 
—in England without a sign of war. My 
companion pinched her arm just to see if she 
were really there. 

“It somehow seems like a dream’; doesn’t 
It to you?” 

‘We drove to Newcastle, stopping at the 
Post Office to send a telegram. We were 
delayed a little at the station for passes, but 
soon were on our way through peaceful 
England, looking like a garden after the 
vast stretches to which we had become accus- 
tomed—England placid, normal, homely, the 
only sign of war being the drawing of the 
train blinds when the lights went up. 

A few hours and the train ran into King’s 
Cross. Leaving my companion to collect 
the luggage, whole and entire in spite of 
the jeopardy it had been in more than once, 
I went to the telephone. 

“You're through ! ” 
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A quick question, a quick reply, and I 
replaced the receiver. 

My lawyer’s cheery voice had told me I 
was without a cent. 

‘What a welcome ! 

“ Nichevo |” 

I belonged to the best club in London, 
so was not dependent on the horror of rooms 
or hotels when I gave up my flat and my 
French Bonne. I had some brain, and a 
mighty determination to go out again, so 
““Nichevo! Nichevo!” I said. “So it is 
written.” 


FRANCE WITH THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH 


Digitized by Google 


CHAPTER I 


INTERMINABLE days in the gloom of 
London—days in which I learnt that I had 
lost every penny, of my income. I was not 
in the least upset, for if one is possessed 
of vast energy, and an average supply of 
brains, money can always be found to, replace 
that which has been lost. 

What really roused’ me to anger was the 
way the nursing authorities treated me. 
Chidden like some naughty child or trouble- 
some servant, I was told that as I had pre- 
sumed to come back unbidden I could stay 
back, could take a post as Sister. in some 
small cottage hospital and stay there. No 
matter if I were highly skilled, or a good 
linguist, I should not be sent to. 'the Front 
again, there were others more obedient ; and 
soon and so on. 

But I was not of their way of thinking. 

I had. made up my: mind to go to France 
and to France I would go. In my need I 
turned to my great friend, elderly in years, 
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vastly old in wisdom, a fine statesman, a 
courteous gentleman, a brave soldier who 
had earned honours and a seat in high places 
through his great knowledge and greater 
bravery in the Far East, when many years 
ago Britain’s prestige and British lives stood 
in the greatest danger. 

“Rubbish, my dear child, rubbish! Can’t 
have you wasting your substance on the 
desert air of cottage hospitals. Leave it 
to me. Let ’em turn you down; there are 
more ways than one of coming out on top— 
though I swear when once a crowd of women 
get against a single one of their own sex, 
it’s only by a miracle that she keeps her 
feet.” 

Many were the letters and telegrams I 
received on the subject, letters so full of 
wit, of great good humour and good advice 
that I longed to read them out aloud so that 
others might laugh as heartily as I did. 


How about nursing French typhoid for a rest until you 
can get a really decent billet with us ? 


My heart sank as I read the telegram. 
Typhoid! The dreariness, the uninteresting 
routine to any one who is essentially sur- 
gical; the lonesomeness of a French seaside 
resort, when my own men were being killed 
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and mutilated just a little way off, where 
I could be of so much real use! 

But under stern advice I took a saner view. 
I had been told that I would not be allowed 
to cross the Channel again. I had been 
relegated to a back row in my profession. 
Would I not show that when a woman wants 
her way she gets it? 

Dear old man! I shall never forget him 
as I sat in his study. Thin to emaciation, 
with fine head and straight, spare figure, he 
looked what he was—a true English gentle- 
man. 

“Trust me! I can’t bear to see a woman 
downed by her own sex. I will see to it 
that you get something good in our lines 
before many weeks are out. I know the 
whole crowd, and I am influential enough to 
get you right up to the Front, not stuck in a 
base. Believe me, you'll yet thank the day 
you played off your own bat! Get across 
the Channel now, and you'll be.all right.” 

And I got! Down to Southampton on a 
bitterly cold night and across to Havre. The 
boat was full of happy, laughing, boys, proud 
of the commission just given them and 
eager to be up and away. So very few of 
them, alas! were to take the boat home. 

There was great excitement when they 
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discovered that the nurse dining with them 
had been through the thick of it already. 

“But what beastly luck, Sister, not having 
nursed us!’ cried one, perhaps the most 
boyish of them all. 

““I always reserve the best for the last,”’ 
I answered. ‘When I have got through 
with the French I am coming up to you. 
We may yet meet!” | 

“ Ra-ther! I’m —— of the —! Now, 
Sister, it’s a bargain. You nurse me if I’m 
down ; I look after you if you're in need.” 

- If only we could have foreseen our next 
meeting |! 

I had to have a day and a night in the 
desolate town of Havre, as the sea was too 
rough to allow the little steamer which was 
to take me to my destination to put to sea. 
I took a room in a small hotel on the 
dilapidated-looking quay, and then made my 
way up into the centre of the town. It might 
almost have been an English town, for there 
was khaki, khaki everywhere, and notices 
in English were posted on every side—notices 
such as “In France keep to the right.” In 
the shops were English cakes, even penny 
buns, English books, English articles of 
every sort, and everywhere one went the 
splendid English soldier was to be met. 
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It is a hatefully dreary, town, all the same, 
and the wonder is that Tommy keeps the 
cheerful face he does in “‘ Lee Havvers,”’ as 
he calls it, tremendously proud of his accent. 

Oh, Tommy, Tommy, you are the dearest, 
most excruciatingly funny, humorous soul 
on earth. 

‘The boat started at eight the next morning, 
and primly ensconced between baskets of 
eggs and butter, wedged in on each side by 
fat old peasant women, I started with’ it. 
We crossed a North Sea in miniature. Up 
went the little boat, and I surveyed the 
horizon for a moment from the top of a 
wave ; and then down she plunged, bringing 
groans and shrieks from the weary crowd 
scattered on the dirty deck. 

“Dieu merci, nous y sommes! ”’ 

A narrow beach with great breakers rush- 
ing in to the very foot of the hotel grounds, 
an enormous casino standing. white and 
glistening like some bridal cake, small hills 
covered with villas, a little town-village 
huddled at the foot, such was the first picture 
I had of the place to which we came. I 
hated it directly I saw it, and comure to 
do so until I left. 

A very solemn figure in uniform’ greeted 
me, the more solemn because she had only 
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just received the telegram of the day before 
announcing the delay in the boat. 

‘We went up through the jumbled streets to 
one of the biggest hotels, where I was to 
pass one of the dreariest phases of my 
existence. The hotel was big, and stripped 
of all its usual comforts, but the bedrooms 
were delightful, with hot and cold water 
laid on, steam heat, and baths. 

“And that’s about all!’’ remarked the 
Sister in charge, who had offered her help 
voluntarily to the French Red Cross and 
been gladly accepted, for in France the 
nursing of typhoid, excepting in the biggest 
hospitals, has in no wise reached perfection. 

“We work with nothing. No disinfectants, 
no comforts—nothing! ‘We ‘do what we can, 
I and two very charming Frenchwomen who 
were laundresses before the war, and who, 
though only too willing to learn, naturally 
take a lot of teaching. The orderlies are 
quite helpless. I have been on day and night 
duty for a week, and am thankful to see you 
and the packing cases.” 

One of the cases was full of medicine stuff 
and the other was packed with cakes and 
comforts. Between them’ they had brought 
me almost to insanity, such had been the 
fuss over them at the customs. And, after 
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all, they proved but a mere drop in the 
ocean, the cakes vanishing in two days, and 
the medical stuff only serving to make us 
understand how bitterly we needed more. 

“Ces dames anglaises”’ had full charge of 
the very worst cases, who were placed in 
six rooms on the first floor. The beds were 
double beds, in the middle of each of which 
lay an emaciated soldier ravaged by, the fell 
fever. In every case, I discovered later, 
he was the victim of his own obstinacy in 
refusing to be imoculated. 

And then began a weary time for me. 
Put straight on night duty, I struggled 
through the nights alone. The orderlies were 
willing and eager to help, but how could 
they be taught when every day, and some- 
times twice a day, the doctor would change 
treatment, diet, and hours? 

It was a marvel that the men pulled 
through, and the treatment they underwent 
for typhoid quite did away with the “no 
movement” idea. They were turned and 
twisted, and pulled, wrapped in sheets, 
bathed, fed, starved, filled with lotions, left 
alone, just as the fancy took the doctor’s 
mind, but they all survived, except those 
In whom the disease was too far advanced 
when they came in. 
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And every day, wet or fine, I would go 
for a long walk over the hills, to breathe 
fresh air and read the newspapers. Always 
when I returned I would find a little group 
of men eager to raise a discussion on the 
news of the day. I got on awfully well with 
all of them, from the sergeant-major who 
managed, or tried to manage, the orderlies 
and wards, to the commissariat-sergeant who, 
grumbling most fearfully, would give me 
methylated spirit, when it was, as he said, 
at the price of diamonds, or fresh butter, 
reserved—as he also said—for the médecin- 
chef (which means the biggest of all among 
doctors), or hot bread or fruit. It always 
fell to my lot to go and beg stores from 
this little man, for, having lived much among 
foreigners, I was supposed to know: their 
ways. | 

Oh, those long walks I took over the hills 
behind the town, or along the coast road 
which leads to the seaport to which many 
hundred years ago a king’s son went a-sail- 
ing to the wedding of the Fair Matilda, 
to be drowned in the very sea that was 
battering on the rocks which lay before my 
eyes. 

Tired out, I would come back and go 
wearily to that mockery of sleep in which 
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the night nurse must indulge. Bells would 
clang their call to prayer, children fill the 
air with shrill cries or fight like snarling 
dogs beneath my window as I lay, striving 
to compose my ever-active mind. 

Up in the evening to do my work by the 
light of one little lamp—the orders were strict 
as to lighting on this coast—I would pass in 
soft slippers round the ward like some silent 
cat, switching my electric torch on to the 
sleepers, striving alone against death, bruis- 
ing and cutting my knees against the sides 
of the abominable double-beds, and break- 
ing my back as I strove with the aid of 
the clumsy, good-natured orderly, to bring 
more comfort to those who through their 
own wilful obstinacy were lying there 
suffering. 

Never shall I forget the first night when 
fresh invalids were to arrive. 

Used to the advent of ambulance cases, 
sudden operations at night, and all the 
emergencies for which an English hospital 
is ever prepared, especially when situated 
in the neighbourhood of one of the largest 
docks in Britain, where accidents happened 
every day and night, I was totally unpre- 
pared for the pandemonium which suddenly 
arose. 
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For the first time my ward was rejoicing 
in four empties. 

The big, genial sergeant-major who ordered. 
the lines of the orderlies with unbalanced 
but kindly hand had breathlessly informed 
me that at midnight the train would bring 
in the new arrivals. 

‘Five hundred for the town, ninety for 
us! Youare prepared? All‘ ces dames’ will 
arrive at 11.30 to be in the hall to receive 
those allotted to them. The numbers of 
your beds we have, and as the number is 
called out they come to you.” 

It was useless for me to explain that a 
mighty muddle had occurred in the num- 
bering; that my beds numbered from one 
to twenty, and that three or four men who 
had not been able to withstand untrained 
treatment and, succumbing thereto, had per- 
force been moved up to the “ danger corner,” 
had brought with them different and odd 
numbers, and having gone out had left the 
numbers behind. 

Too full of the great event to bother, 
the sergeant-major strode off with majesty, 
vowing that all would be well. 

At half-past eleven to the minute the cor- 
ridors were full of the whispering, twitter- 
ing, and rustling of many women. Little 
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cries and half-suppressed laughter bore 
testimony to the fact that “ces dames” had 
in truth arrived. 

Going to the door of one of my empty. 
rooms, I looked in. Here, as in Russia, 
they have the same much-to-be-deplored 
habit of wearing the overall over outdoor 
dress. Very pretty, indeed, they looked, 
these girls and women who had volunteered 
since the very outbreak of the war to nurse 
their wounded and sick soldiers. From every 
class they came, from families of high 
degree and from the middle and lower 
classes. 

They quarrelled and disputed a good deal 
among themselves, each going with her tale 
of woe to the sergeant-major, until his 
rubicund face acquired a still more apoplectic 
hue and his scant, grey hair stood up in 
utter perplexity above his friendly, watery 
blue eyes; but im the caring for their men 
they were as one, half killing them with 
kindness and injudicious feeding. 

Two who worked on my floor saw me, and 
with a run and a jump slid halfway down' 
the corridor, and seized me by the arm. 

“Come along, chére madame; it is such 
fun! They are coming:! The train from 
Havre got in an hour ago.” 
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“ Train from Havre! But that takes about 
five hours. Why didn’t they. send the poor 
things in a big boat?” 

It turned out that some one had blun- 
dered, and that instead of coming across in 
less than half an hour, the men, sick unto 
death many of them, had been sent half- 
way round the province, hungry, cold, and 
miserable. 

Anyway they had arrived, scores of them, 
some in the red trousers and turned back blue 
coats of the infantry, some in the dark blue 
and Tam-o’-shanter of the chasseurs alpins, 
a truly magnificent body of men, some 
gunners, and one or two sailors. 

“One and two—two bad cases for ‘ces 
dames anglaises’\”’ 

The “dame anglaise”’ preceded the 
stretchers upstairs, seeing to it that in 
as short a while as possible the two boys 
should be warm and comfortable. 

Hard at work with two cheery orderlies, 
I heard a real babel going on in the next 
room. MHastening to quieten the noise, to 
my astonishment I saw three magnificent 
chasseurs alpins sitting, smiling contentedly, 
on my patients’ beds. One had a frozen 
foot, one was minus two fingers, and one 
had slight lung trouble. ‘What merriment 
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when I, small and white among these stal- 
wart men, explained the mistake! Typhoid 
or no typhoid, they were going to stay with 
Madame. They would sweep, and clean, and 
bathe the patients if they might just stay. 
It was not until I had clearly explained that 
they were in danger in the microbe-laden 
atmosphere and would get me into dire 
trouble that they took a reluctant departure. 

By some great blessing I have always been 
able to get to the hearts of these great 
soldier-children. Never once have I seen 
a sign of familiarity, never once, after that 
first outbreak which sometimes happens, 
have I had to complain of disobedience. 

‘““Laurent, the baths are black! Leconte, 
the floors are awful! Gentil, you have nearly, 
killed No. 6 by giving: him drink without 
permission.” 

They would sigh deeply and mumble 
something about the hard lines of an orderly ; 
but the baths would be white, the floors 
swept, and the patient allowed to starve; 
and then, almost shyly, they would’ come 
and inquire if there was anything else they 
could do for Madame. 


CHAPTER II 


THE days passed, bringing new cases, new 
treatment, and in truth it might have been 
written above each bed, “ The old order 
changeth, giving place to the new!” There 
were days of sunshine when the calm sea 
sparkled, the fresh wind blew, and the sick 
men who were able sat at the windows and 
called to the nurses when in the far distance 
they saw the great white hospital ship steam 
past on her way to or from England, bearing 
her sad burden, or speeding to pick it up and 
carry it quickly to the Motherland. And 
there were days of storm when the salt water, 
driven by the raging gale, bespattered the 
hospital windows, when fishing boats returned 
not and little crowds of stricken women stood 
at the end of the pier, vainly, hopelessly 
waiting and watching. 

And then when I returned from my walk 
one wild afternoon, I found a telegram wait- 
ing for me. Could I come to Rouen imme- 
diately to see a friend just down from the 
trenches, who was desperately ill? 
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No boat could cross that day to Havre, 
whence Rouen is reached in two hours, and 
none would dare go the next, so at five 
o’clock the next morning, when no cab-driver 
would stir out, I walked the long distance to 
the station to catch a train by which with 
three changes I could get to my destination 
in fen hours. 

Oh, the weary waits! With two hours to 
spare at Lisieux, I found my way to the big 
hospital in which some English Sisters were 
doing splendid work in their quiet way. At 
another station, after I had passed the weary 
hour in walking about the village, I was 
stopped by a “sergeant de police.’”” I wasa 
stranger and had been near the railway 
bridge ; would I kindly show my passport? 
Little incidents like this all along the line 
served to interest and amuse one during the 
long, slow journey. 

And then in the distance I saw the beau- 
tiful towers of an old cathedral, and stand- 
ing out on the top of the hill the shrine of 
Nétre Dame de Bon Secours. Ina few more 
minutes I had arrived at Rouen. 

I went up the hill to the Street of the Fields 
of Birds, and through a big gateway into the 
grounds of what had been a seminary. A 
very beautiful hospital the buildmg made. 
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In the grounds, where once had wandered 
the priests and their pupils, reading their 
breviary, and thinking of naught but peace 
and prayer, sat or walked the invalids well 
enough to go out. So the soldier had taken 
the place of the priest, war the place of 
peace, and the bayonet the place of the 
prayer-book. 

Up many stairs, down white painted cor- 
ridors with numerous doors, past orderlies 
carrying trays, nurses smiling and cheerful, 
going in or coming out, I went, noticing 
how orderly and quiet this place was where 
England’s officers were being cared for. 

‘Go straight along to No. 5, knock and go 
in. . .. Yes, he és bad, very bad, but ask- 
ing to see you. . . . No, not wounded, just 
done in. We have so many. of them, and 
is it to be wondered at considering the 
ghastly time they go through?” 

The nurse who spoke was a sweet-looking 
woman ; tall, fair, and slim, with fair hair 
hidden by her snowy cap. She was past her 
first youth ; but doubtless she had! years and 
years of endless drudgery, to go through 
before—worn out and no longer a woman, 
but just a machine—she would be able, if 
she had the good fortune to possess a small 
income of her own, to give up her work. 
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Oh, why is it that the noble profession of 
tending the sick and wounded, instead of 
widening. the heart and mind, the outlook on 
life, narrows and cramps and stultifiesr 

Is it because of the terribly long hours— 
hours which no shop or factory girl would 
tolerate for a week, for where would you find 
one willing to work ten, eleven, or twelve 
hours a day for seven days a week? And 
the two hours off, of which one hears so 
much, they do not give you much time in 
which to study for stiff exams., rest weary, 
feet, or go out into God’s fresh’ air and get 
away from the sight and sound of suffering. 
It is bed directly after supper, for one is too 
tired to stay up. And there are no half-days 
or Sundays for the probationer, who often 
unites scullery-maid, house and parlour-maid, 
and charwoman in one delicate human frame. 
Perhaps she may now and then get an extra 
hour off—perhaps not. She never knows, for 
inconsiderate surgeons often insist on opera- 
tions which so easily could wait. 

Or is it the scant salary? Is it the ought 
that, no matter how they stint and save, and 
deny themselves, they cannot save enough 
for their old age? For many nurses live 
on what they eam; many send money 
home. | 
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Or is it the ruthless snubbing they must 
endure directly the hospital gates shut down 
upon them? They are scolded, bullied, found 
fault with, not allowed to explain, not allowed 
to have an idea of their own; the tale is 
the same from the biggest hospital to the 
smallest. Is it any wonder, then, that lines 
appear and the freshness goes, and that 
where once had been a slender, happy, 
laughing girl there remains a thin, colourless, 
mechanical human frame? 

It was once suggested that every nurse in 
every hospital should strike on a certain day, 
at a certain hour for shorter hours and higher 
wages. Scandalous! ‘Wicked! Criminal ! 
Such was the outcry. 

But do those women who, suffering from 
over-indulgence, fill the nursing home, those 
cranky men who pay for women to wait on 
them hand and foot in their houses, men, so- 
called, suffering from neurasthenia, nerves, 
the curse of the age—do they understand 
that for their fads and fancies women’s souls 
are fading to a dull grey, their faces to a 
dull white, and their lives to nothing? 

Hospital life is fine. The sick and suffer- 
ing poor are to be loved. Let them grumble, 
sometimes, dear God! their lives have given 
them the right to. Let them’ be content to 
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be waited on hand and foot for one brief spell 
before returning to their toil and labour. But 
let the others who fill the nursing homes, the 
hydros, the watering-places, when once they 
have cured their imaginary complaints, be up 
and doing for the women who wait on them 
like slaves for little money and less gratitude. 
There are pensions for soldiers, and pensions 
for sailors, but rarely is a penny placed aside 
to make a fund for the nurse who, sick and 
incapacitated, can no longer work. 

Why does not some one overburdened with 
riches start a fund so that these faithful 
women who, gathered from every class, pass 
their days in work for others, missing thereby 
the joy of wifehood and the supreme glory of 
motherhood, can at least look forward to the 
peaceful ending of a monotonous life? 

Not for the first time these thoughts flashed 
through my mind as I stood talking to the 
nurse, and then I knocked and walked in. 

When I saw the face on the bed I won- 
dered for a moment if I had made a mistake. 
Then the whisper of my, name made me 
understand that this man, lying: so still, and 
thin to emaciation, with great eyes staring 
out of a ghastly face, over which that look 
which comes to all men who have passed 
months in the trenches had dropped like a 
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veil, was the strong, well-set-up man whom 
I had seen before I left for Russia. 

The cracked bell chimed the hour as I sat 
and listened to the tale of the terrible winter, 
orderlies came in with food, the smiling. nurse 
with medicine—until the hour for lights out. 

“You will be going up to the Front 
soon |”’ 

Quite forgetting that I was in a sickroom, 
I leaped to my feet. 

It seemed that my great old friend had 
been out inspecting hospitals and units, and 
had met this officer on his way to the base 
and told him in strict confidence that he had 
managed to get me a post at a clearing 
station, with, 1f I could do it, some experience 
on a motor ambulance. 

‘Said you were too good a nurse and too 
determined a woman to be left rusting, in 
some bypath'!” 

And then I had to go. But first I mstinc- 
tively went round the room tidying up. It 
was just a cell, with an extremely comfort- 
able bed and bare necessities of life. A 
crucifix hung, over the bed and there was a 
bookcase ; the windows looked out over the 
grounds, and somewhere near a distracting 
clock jangled the quarters in a cracked 
VOICe. , 
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“ Good-night ; sleep well! I have all to- 
morrow | ”’ | 

A clasp of the hand, a sigh of content, and 
the door was shut. I was at once led off by 
the nurses in the corridor to drink tea, “ real 
tea, you know; hospital tea.” ‘We passed 
half-opened doors through which I saw 
bandaged heads lying wearily on pillows, big 
cages over shattered legs, empty sleeves ; 
all the traces of the war that is devastating, 
the world, of the great machine which is ruth- 
lessly ploughing its way. through green fields 
of manhood, cutting and hacking without 
reason, and yet leaving the ground ploughed 
and ready. So that if the hand of the sower 
be quick and skilful a finer, greater harvest 
of honour and strength will be reaped and 
garnered than has ever before been gathered, 
even in England’s mightiest days. 

I started in the very early morning, whilst 
the stars were still glittering in the sky and 
Tommy had not yet been roused to grumble 
and grouse in the quaint way which is his 
privilege, and which comes from anything 
but a grumbling mind. It is simply habit, 
without which he would feel that he had 
missed something in his day. 

I was speeding: back with the great hope 
in my mind that at last I would be able to 
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get to my own men. I had tended Belgians, 
French, Russians, Poles, Austrians, and Ger- 
mans, and my heart just ached’ for the sight 
of my own soldiers and the look in their 
honest eyes as they, watch the nurse working 
hard and cheerfully for their well-being. 

An express train took me in two hours to 
my seaside town; the hall was full when I 
arrived, all ready to welcome me back and 
give me immediately the telegram! which had 
been waiting since the day before. There 
were long faces and cries of dismay when 
I opened it and found that I was to proceed 
to Havre at once to await orders. 

“ Hélas! hélas!’’ wailed the sergeant of 
the commissariat department. “I shall no 
longer have any one to bully, me into giving 
bottle after bottle of methylated spirit, nor 
any one to steal in and demand the fresh 
butter which is only kept for the officers’ 
table, nor any one to descend upon me even 
when the hall is full, thrusting: a plate of 
beautiful meat into my hands and asking so 
that all shall hear if the soldier had been 
brought here to be killed or cured. And 
what about night duty?” 

But I had no qualms of conscience about 
leaving the place, for a friend of the head 
nurse had arrived from England—a very 
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charming and very strong woman, with 
mighty muscles and the most appalling voice. 

Now, I am particularly sensitive to voices. 
The beautifully modulated voice with ex- 
quisite enunciation which is becoming rarer 
and rarer as the years pass, gives me as much 
delight as a well-played instrument, so that 
when the strident, high-pitched voice of the 
voluntary nurse broke upon my ears I had 
decided to leave, even if I never worked 
again. It was absurd, no doubt, to be so, 
upset by so little a thing. A jangling piano, 
a street organ, a barking dog, none of these 
will disturb me, but a discordant, untrained 
voice comes as near as anything: can to driv- 
ing me mad. And the unfortunate part of it 
was that the girl had no idea that her voice 
was abnormal. 

“TI should speak very softly, nurse,” I 
would say tactfully, “so as not to disturb 
the patients.” 

“Oh, was I speaking loudly? I’m so 
sorry |” | 

For a moment there would be peace, and 
the next the voice would boom out again, 
causing the sick men to toss in their slumber, 
or stuff the ends of their handkerchiefs into 
their ears. 

A rapid packing with heart as light as the 
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breeze outside, quick good-bye visits all 
through the town to the many friends I had 
made, and I was off one brilliantly sunny 
day to Havre. The little town grew fainter 
and fainter, and the shore disappeared as the 
boat steamed swiftly past line upon line of 
transports, which, week in, week out, came 
and went, and anchored outside the harbour. 
Like an enormous sea bird the great white 
hospital ship swung out on its way to 
England, those on deck waving to the cheer- 
ing crowd on the little boat as it churned its 
way past. Inside the harbour lay, a steam- 
boat sunk to its upper deck in the oozy 
waters, victim of some enemy torpedo. On 
every side were English soldiers, above was 
the brilliant sun, and ahead the finest 
experience I was to go through. 


CHAPTER IIl 


FROM Havre I went to Rouen again, to 
wait there until I got my orders. I went 
over the different hotels in my mind as I 
felt the little leather bag which the farther 
I journeyed the thinner became. The Hotel 
de la Poste in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc was 
reserved for the Staff, a kind of forcing 
ground for those of high degree; the Hotel 
d’Angleterre on the noisy quay was, or so 
it had seemed to me on paying my bill there 
on my former visit, reserved for the wealthy 
and the subaltern unversed in the market 
value of the franc; rooms were absolutely 
impossible; and so, after searching high 
and low for a home, I found a pied-a-terre 
in a little hotel on the high-road leading up 
to the British camp. 

The time passed quickly enough in the old 
town, redolent of bygone days, with its 
martial saint, its fervent religion, and its 
tortuous, ill-paved streets, which rick the 
ankles of the stranger who comes with high 
heels and paper soles. 
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The cathedral struck me as drear, though 
let me confess that architecture has no niche 
in my soul; the damp churches raised a 
miasma of gloom in my mind; and the in- 
cessant rain and shocking streets would have 
brought me to the verge of nerves if it had 
not been that all around shone the cheery, 
sunburned face of Tommy, the British 
soldier. He was to be seen everywhere and 
at all times; the town has not witnessed 
such an invasion of the British since the 
days of Joan of Arc. 

Nothing deters Tommy, nothing upsets his 
good humour. Courteous to the old, gentle 
to children, with cheery smile and joking 
remark in the most excruciating. French, he 
is smiled on by one and all of the pretty 
French girls, who so admire “ce brave 
Anglais,’ and feel so proud if he “ passes 
the time of day” with them, even if they 
cannot understand what he is saying in their 
native tongue. 

Turning a corner leading into a narrow 
street behind the cathedral, I came one sunny 
morning on a scene which made me wish I 
had my camera with me. Back to the wall, 
with an enormous market basket at her feet, 
stood an old, old woman, with a smartly 
befrilled starched cap upon her silver locks, 
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an ancestral shawl around her shoulders, and 
about six thick petticoats standing stiffly out 
over her sabots. She beat the air with ges- 
ticulating hands, protesting shrilly the while 
that she had nothing, nothing to sell to the 
big soldier who showed himself in the street 
with such indecent knees. 

An enormous Jock, whose flaming red hair 
made a brilliant halo in the bright sun, stood 
speechless under the ever-increasing flow of 
words. 

“Can I help you in any way, madame?” 
I asked in French. ‘Or you, Jock?” I 
added in English. 

‘Hoots, Nurse! yon auld mither is daft 
the noo. She’s that auld that I offered her 
my braw arm to carry her bit basket through 
the toon, but she bate me off with the verra 
auld hands I wishit to lighten.” 

‘“Oh madame, madame, save me, save me ! 
I have my week’s purchases in this basket, 
and this terrifying man wanted to lay hands 
on it, and I not understanding a word of the 
Indian tongue! Oh the terrible days, when 
such savages, such cannibals are brought 
across the sea to fight for us!” 

I explained to the Highlander, and then 
had to calm his outraged feelings. 

I explained to the old lady, who snorted, 
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averring that Scotchmen and cannibals both 
came from over the sea, and each was as 
bad as the other. 

It was grand to be among my own men at 
last, and to have time to study them m a 
foreign land. The last tram back at night 
was my great delight. The barrier just out- 
side the British camp shut at nine, and woe 
betide him who lingered unduly in the 
cobble-paved streets of the town! The men 
literally swarmed on to the tram, both inside 
and out, chaffing the conductor and driver 
in what they considered to be French, until 
the Frenchmen invariably lost their temper, 
not understanding that it was merely good 
humour on the soldiers’ part, the never-fail- 
ing love of ragging good-naturedly that filled 
the tram with a mass of joking, laughing 
men. Time after time I had to intervene, 
whereupon a veritable babel of voices would 
break out from one end of the car to the 
other. 

‘“Oh, Nurse, do you speak French? Can 
you make Froggie understand that I gave 
him a franc—all right, Hawkins, ‘ frong,’ 
if you like; we’re not all as strong as you 
on the ‘ parley-voo ’—and he has only given 
me a nikel tuppence change?” 

‘Goin’ home, Sister? Oh, boys, Sister’s 
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goin’ up to the Front! Bless you, you'll be 
welcome. ‘Who was it who said, ‘Oh for 
the touch of a woman’s hand’?” 

Nobody else there correcting the quota- 
tion, I did not, preferring, in fact, the 
soldier’s rendering. | 

By offers of help, scraps of advice, little 
jokes and confidences—in a thousand and 
one little ways does the English soldier show 
his gratitude to the nurse, the woman whom 
he puts on a pedestal, and to whom he pours 
out his great dear heart unreservedly. 

One or two would always help me across 
the oceans of mud to my hotel, insisting, if 
I had been foolish enough to come out with- 
out a mackintosh, on putting one of theirs 
about my shoulders until the door was 
opened. 

Heavens! how it rained in that town. 
Rouen lies back in the valley, surrounded 
Closely by hills, and! it will rain there inces- 
santly for weeks on end. No matter how 
bright the morning it is unwise to venture out 
without umbrella and mackintosh; a rule 
the Indians strictly adhered to, for over and 
over again I deplored the loss of my camera 
when’ I met dignified Pathans or stately 
sepoys, who, loathing the cold and the wet, 
solemnly paraded the streets with huge 
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umbrellas shielding their dust-coloured tur- 
bans and dusky faces from the downpour. 

My balcony looked out on to the big street 
which leads down from the British camp 
through the town to the quay. One morning 
I was told that transports were coming up 
the river, and, my time being my own; I went 
down to watch the boats in. Slowly they 
came up the river, with their decks one mass 
of khaki topped with sunburnt faces. As 
the men came off the boats I pointed’ out the 
different regiments to the ever-increasing 
crowd of interested French onlookers, and 
tried to explain that all who had bare knees 
and kilts were not perforce Scotch. They 
would not believe me. 

‘“ Not Scotties, and with bare knees and 
bagpipes’ (pronounced “ peeps”). ‘“ Im- 
possible—tout 4 fait impossible ! ”’ 

And then to the sound of the pipes the men 
were played through the town, right up the 
boulevard to the camp. People rushed out 
to see les Anglais come in, and watched them 
with vast approval and admiration. They 
admired their fine physique and their smart 
uniform and equipment; they knew by hear- 
say of their pluck and courage; and they 
were simply amazed at their never-failing 
cheerfulness. 
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The men are often a little shy at first, for 
hardly one of them can speak a word of 
French. But the shyness soon passes off, 
and it matters little to Tommy that he lacks 
speech while he has his great good humour 
to carry him through. | 

“One day when in my room I heard the 
bagpipes, and I went on to my balcony to 
watch the passing troops. This time they 
were coming down the road instead of going 
up: they were on their way to the trenches ; 
to pain and death perhaps, to glory certainly. 
They marched by with their packs on their 
backs and their mackintoshes aswing, the 
officers dressed the same as the men. The 
pipes were ahead, skirling through the trees, 
breaking the hearts of those who listened 
and understood, and bringing a sense of 
wonderment and of tears to those who had 
never heard the music before. 

The grim faces of the men broke into 
cheery smiles as they looked up and caught 
sight of the Red Cross. 

“Good-bye, Nurse. We are out for 
you and every other woman in _ the 
land !”’ 7 

‘Good-bye, Sister, bless you! Good luck 
to you!” | 

‘Good-bye, Nurse. If you’re going home 
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tell the men to be ready, because we can’t all 
come back !”’ 

And one big fair-haired giant, a corporal, 
waved his hand and called out in strong 
Lancashire accents— 

‘* Good-bye, lassie. I’m a-coomin’ straight 
back to you to be nursed if I’m hit!” 

And I replied as best I could for the sob 
of pride in my throat— 

‘* Good-bye, laddie, and good luck to you. 
There are plenty of us waiting to help you: 
Au revoir!” 

And the whole column from one end to 
another shouted “Au revoir!” delighted 
with the French words, bless their hearts |! 

And away, they went, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
down the road; and what march has ever 
been written by the greatest composer 1n the 
world that can compare with the magnificent 
rhythm, the uplifting sound of men going 
out to give battle for their country? 

With the notes of the bagpipes getting 
fainter and fainter they passed into the dis- 
tance, leaving just a little cloud of dust 
behind; and we who had seen them go 
knew that they would give a good account 
of themselves against the enemy. 

And then another day came, when the 
word went out that the wounded were coming 
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in. ‘Those who could limped back through 
the town, wide-eyed and quiet, with the un- 
mistakable look on their faces of those who 
have been face to face with death, all very 
quiet save for two who made merry on a 
penny whistle and mouth-organ. Those who 
could not limp came back in blinded trams, 
the glint of bandages showing through’ the 
drawn curtains, and those who could not even 
limp or stand came in ambulances. And if 
the flap were not tightly drawn at the end 
one saw—what? | 

Just a pair of boots! Boots, mud-stained, 
blood-stained, belonging to a son, a brother, 
a father, a husband. 

There is something indescribably pathetic 
about those boots resting: so still at the end 
of a motor ambulance. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE days passed quickly enough. There 
is plenty to see in Rouen if one has the time. 
I continually ran into friends from home, 
who were delightfully hospitable. 

I lunched at the Hétel de la Poste, 
crowded with men in khaki and their 
womenfolk, who were all working in some 
capacity for Tommy’s welfare. 

I was taken to tea at the little corner shop 
where, because it was the custom—one can 
hardly say fashion in war-time—we all for- 
gathered, sitting in each other’s pockets, eat- 
ing horribly squelchy cakes and villainous 
toast, drinking tea which looked as though 
it had fainted from weakness on its passage 
from teapot to cup, and regaling ourselves 
generally with the most fearful scandal and 
gossip. Honestly there was hardly an entire 
reputation left at the end of the afternoon, 
and, be it said, the men were just as bad 
as the women, if not worse. I can still see 
one Staff officer, stoutish and slightly bald. 
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Every afternoon he took the same seat, 
gathering round him a select circle, and then, 
amidst laughter which shook the chocolates 
in their glass dishes and raised the scan- 
dalized eyebrows of the few French people 
who, greatly daring, had come in among 
us, sat spinning yarn upon yarn of pure 
scandal. 

Many are the shop people we, especially 
Tommy, have helped on the road of retire- 
ment with a nice balance at the bank. It 
made me furious, inwardly and outwardly, 
to see the prices going up and up, to see the 
soldier, already perplexed over the foreign 
money, being given the wrong change and 
outrageously overcharged. The consterna- 
tion was great when I spoke up for him and 
insisted upon the lawful money being given ; 
and often I smiled when I heard these people 
remark that they. were perfectly certain we 
had come there to stay, that we found the 
town so pleasant we would never leave it, 
no, not even after the war. 

Especially did they say this in one cake 
shop in the Street of the Big Clock, and 
nothing I said would make them believe that 
Tommy was only aching to get back to 
London. There came into this shop one day 
about ten Canadians in search of chewing- 
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gum. Guessed they’d pretty well been 
through the entire city unavailingly, but 
as “English spoken” was the sign in 
the window they guessed they'd have a 
last try. 

They laughed and joked so much that out 
of pure fright the woman’s smattering of 
English fled, and when, unable by word 
of mouth to make her understand, they 
showed by. sign what they wanted, she 
became absolutely furious. 

I intervened just in time to prevent a 
fearful scene. I explained what they wanted, 
told her that they were joking good- 
humouredly, and told them what the French 
word was for gum and where they would 
be likely to get it. 

“Say, mamzelle” (I was in mufti), 
‘“wherever did you pick up your English? 
It’s if,” said one of the men. 

Loud was the laughter and many were 
the cakes he had to pay for when I explained 
that, being English, I was likely to speak 
English well. 

They saluted me, and turned in a body to 
salute the woman; and then, out of pure 
devilry, one stepped forward, and, sweeping 
his stetson to his knees, raised’ her hand 
and kissed it. She promptly boxed his ears 
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smartly, and sent the men out into the dark 
street shouting with delight, and repeating 
in varying keys and accents: ‘‘Gomme a 
mastiquer—épicier—épicier—gomme a mas- 
tiquer | ”’ : 


CHAPTER V. 


AND then at last came the order to be ready 
to go at any moment. A certain clearing 
station somewhere near the firing line was 
short-handed. I was to go up by motor 
ambulance, taking with me the very bare 
necessities of life and raiment. 

What a chance! What luck! How well 
my old friend had served me in my hour of 
need |! 

I started at dawn the next day with one 
kitbag, in which was packed much tea, 
oxo, condensed milk, jam, and chocolate. 
Strange it is what a craving for sweetstuff 
one gets when hard worked. In normal 
times I can never touch sweets, pudding, 
or jam. During the months I was at the 
Front I ate as much sweetstuff as I could 
get hold of, chocolate unlimited, even lump 
sugar when the commissariat allowed, and 
it was very rarely one was denied anything, 
so splendidly is every one fed out there. 


One has an intense craving for sugar which 
228 
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is by no means greed, and every one seems 
afflicted with the same feeling, from Generals 
down to me. 

The rain came down in torrents that morn- 
ing. Dawn had come, because the clocks 
said so all round, but there was no lifting 
of the darkness. The driver, who had not 
yet been told that a woman was coming along 
with him and could not understand his early 
start, muttered curses under his breath. 

Ours is a frightfully hard-swearing Army, 
but let me say that Tommy does not swear 
when a woman is near. Two were standing 
a little way off me one day. They had not 
seen me, and suddenly one began to swear 
about his sergeant-major in a way that made 
the air quiver as if with a heat haze. 

Suddenly his companion espied me, and 
nudged the swearer of oaths. With highly 
coloured face the latter came up to me and 
saluted. 

‘I don’t know if you heard me, Nurse. 
If you did I’m powerful sorry, and beg your 
pardon, but our sergeant-major is enough 
to make a saint swear ;- he’s a perfect ’’—for 
a moment he hesitated, and then added 
triumphantly—" fiend.’’ 

Wrapped in mackintosh coat ‘na hat, and 
with high, thick boots, I waited whilst the 
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driver tinkered at his car. Some one went 
up and spoke to him, and up came his head 
with astonished eyes staring through the 
damp mist. 

‘A nurse! Why the devil didn’t some one 
tell me before? Where is she? She must 
be frozen to the bone. Oh, Sister ’’—he had 
seen me—‘ I’m so sorry, you’ve been kept 
waiting in the wet. Get right inside the car 
and make yourself comfortable. We shan’t 
start for a little while, and' I’ll send Johnson 
along to make you some tea and fix you up. 
What a bit of luck your coming with us! 
Pll tell you all about the road if this beastly 
rain will’ only leave off and you can come 
and sit beside me. Johnson! Johnson!” 

How I wished some of the people I know 
who labour under the mistaken idea that 
I cannot rough it could have seen me that 
bleak and wet morning sitting inside the 
ambulance car making tea and oxo for us 
four—the driver and two orderlies and 
myself. 

What wonderful camaraderie exists be- 
tween us! How quickly, one feels at home 
with these men we have just met, each one 
so eager to help the other! ! 

Warmed and comforted, we started. The 
rain came down steadily, so that I had per- 
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force to remain inside. As the day grew 
lighter I looked out through the end of the 
car, and, watching the grey, dismal land- 
scape recede, thought how very like a cinema 
it appeared. 

I remarked that the roads were pretty bad 
just there. 

‘Bad, Nurse! Jumping Moses! it’s 
smooth here.” 

“T don’t think!” replied the other man, 
as, the wheel catching in something, we first 
skidded and then bumped violently straight 
again. I was flung headlong across the car. 
It was about enough experience for me, 
though I was in full health and strength, 
and when I picked myself up I found that 
I was bruised and shaken. ‘Imagine what 
-it must be to the maimed men, sick and 
ill from loss of blood and racked with agony, 
to be bumped over this road to the base. 

The men knew the countryside by heart, 
for they went through it every day, either 
outwards or homewards bound. The enemy 
had passed over it in their hordes, retreating 
swiftly and devastating as they went, until 
the far-stretching country looked as deso- 
late and bare as some parts of Africa I 
had seen after the passage of a swarm of 


locusts. a Oe 
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Both in Belgium and in Poland I had 
seen the same _ hall-mark of German 


thoroughness. 
‘* We've cleaned up a bit here,’’ remarked 
one of the men. ‘It’s worse farther up. 


Hope you won’t mind it, Nurse.” 

It seemed such an outrageous waste, these 
fields upon fields of grain left to die soddenly 
or burnt to the bare brown earth; such a 
waste when the neighbouring Belgians were 
starving and the people of Northern France 
hardly knew where to find bread. But such 
is war, and such are the ways of those who 
understand it and wage it relentlessly. 

Many miles we went, but we were by no 
means alone on this road ‘“‘somewhere in 
France,” for we were continually passing 
or allowing to pass a mighty procession of 
A.S.C. transport wagons and of men on the 
march, motor-wagons and _ horse-wagons, 
mounted men and cyclists, dispatch-riders 
on motor-cycles flying) past as quickly as 
the road and the traffic would allow, and, 
amongst them all, civilians quietly going 
their daily round of life as though this war 
pageant were only some awful dream’ in 
which they took part... 

A faint gleam of sun shone through about 
breakfast-time, when the car drew up and 
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we all turned to the task of cooking. And 
a splendid breakfast we four had—boiling 
coffee, bacon, sausages, and bread-and-butter 
with plum and apple jam. That plum and 
apple jam is surely one of the iniquities of the 
war. What is breakfast without marmalade? 
and why shouldn’t the men have it in the 
trenches? Oh, the groans and wails when 
wrappers are torn off and the everlasting 
label ‘‘ Plum and Apple” reveals itself! It 
is in peace time a most disgusting concoc- 
tion. Think of its turning! up in the trenches 
when hopes and’ hearts are centred on mar- 
malade, of which the base had been swept 
clean, the shopkeepers bewailing their 
stupidity in not charging ten francs instead 
of three for a sixpenny pot! “Ces Anglais” 
would have bought it “ assurément’’ even 
at that price, so much do they love it. 
‘When we restarted I got up beside the 
driver. I had noticed his voice and his 
hands, and wondered why, instead of driving 
an ambulance, he had not got a commission. 
‘* Beastly bad luck isn’t it, Sister, turning 
into bus-driver?. I have a game knee, so 
they wouldn’t pass me. They tried me, but 
it gave out every mile I marched, so here I 
am. Ah, well! I expect my billet will be 
filled when I get back, so don’t forget. to 
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wave a hand if you see me driving an 
omnibus down the Strand some day.” 

On and on we went, bumping and jolting, 
though from the driver’s point of view this 
was an easy stretch. 

“But it must be just hell,” he conned: 
‘coming down from the dressing station to 
the clearing station; with shells whizzing over 
you, and your helpless burden depending 
on you, and you on your horses and time and 
luck to get you through.” 

The fighting had evidently been pretty 
severe in just that one part, as testified the 
deserted, ruined villages through which we 
passed. Heaps of bricks, with here and there 
some blackened walls still standing staunchly 
in spite of great gaping holes, were all that 
marked what once had been happy homes. 

As we approached the remains of the 
village of M—— the driver sounded his horn 
vigorously. 

“It’s to let old Mother Hubbard ‘know 
we're coming. Poor old thing, she still 
clings to her wreck of a home. She has 
four sons fighting—we won't talk about the 
daughter, who was caught by the Germans, 
the devils !—so we keep her in food, and 
gave her her nickname on account. of the 
scantiness of her larder when we first came 
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through; it held two turnips and some 
potatoes. Here she is!”’ 

As he spoke he brought the car to a stand- 
still by what had once been an enormous 
crucifix, and a little bent woman tottered 
down the road towards us. She was well 
over eighty, with everything gone from her 
except the little span that remained to her 
of life. Eagerly she held up her poor 
shaking hands for the bundle of food, and 
many were the blessings she called down 
upon us, poor old woman. 

Evening settled in, and with it a fine 
drizzle. We had had tea, and I now returned 
to the shelter of the inside, to find the two 
men contentedly playing with dominoes made 
of cardboard, held like cards. I lay ona 
heap of sacking on the floor to keep myself 
from being thrown about, and as I lay 
wondered what was in store for me, and 
watched the never-ending procession of war 
upon the road. Like great phantoms the 
great transport wagons loomed up out of the 
mist with a warning cry and were gone. I 
felt glad that I, too, had a part in all this 
bustling traffic that went flying up and down 
in the service of our splendid men. 

It was pitch dark now and late, and I 
wondered how much farther we had to go, 
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when our car suddenly broke into raucous 
song. Piercing shrieks and long-drawn-out 
wails proclaimed our arrival. There was a 
sound of men’s voices, a scrunching of 
gravel, a faint nebulous light showed from 
the top of a flight of stone steps, and the 
driver came to help me down. | 
‘* Au revoir, Sister. Maybe I shall see you 
sometimes when I bring my car in. Good | 
luck to you. You're in for a pretty rough 
time, but it’s worth it, as you'll see and hear 
when you've been with the boys a little while. 
If I don’t see you again, don’t cut the bus 
driver when you see him in the Strand.” 


CHAPTER VI 


AND so I had arrived at the clearing station, 
where I understood I should find three other 
nurses, many doctors, and numerous order- 
lies. It is the first place outside the trenches 
where a woman’s hand is brought to bear 
on the wounded and battered soldiers ; and 
—Ido not say it in a boasting spirit—in spite 
of the skill and care, aye, and tenderness, 
of our orderlies and stretcher-bearers, to 
whom too much praise cannot be given, there 
is ‘something ”’ in the touch of the trained 
nurse which no man can ‘give to our wounded 
heroes, who are entitled to everything of the 
very best. 

I stood very still for a moment and pulled 
myself together, literally. and figuratively, my 
uniform having got distinctly crumpled on 
my journey up and my normal high spirits 
and cheerfulness a little out of gear at the 
sight of the great silent house, with 
blackened ruins all round. 


I walked up the wide sweep of stone steps 
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of what had once been a magnificent country 
seat into an enormous hall. It was huge 
and black save for one electric light making 
a little oasis of lesser darkness in the middle. 
The windows, as far as I could see, were 
blinded with sacking, the air was close, and 
the silence intense. 

There was nothing to suggest a hospital 
save the strong: odour of disinfectant. There 
‘was no subdued hum, no. sound of footsteps, 
however soft, no swish of starched! apron. 

I thought that perhaps if I stood in the 
oasis of the light somebody might see me 
from somewhere ; so underneath the hang- 
ing lamp I stood, and, sure enough, I imme- 
diately heard hurrying, footsteps overhead. 
A dim figure hastened along the gallery 
which ran right round the hall, and a voice 
which resembled the great bell of St. Isak’s 
in Petrograd more than anything else boomed 
down upon me out of the shadows. 

Oh, I was made very welcome. They had 
not known that I was coming up before the 
rest of the returning ambulances, and I was 
to go to bed immediately I had had’ some- 
thing to eat. It seemed that there were three 
‘nurses beside me in the huge building. 

“And,” boomed the great voice—and I 
am sure that if any one who reads this has 
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heard that voice they will know without 
names of whom I am writing—‘“none of 
you ought to be here. It’s men’s work, but, 
b’gad, we're glad to have you. . . . Curious 
the longing some of the fellows have just to 
see a woman’s face or even to hear her voice 
when they are in agony. The orderlies are 
fine, but there is just the little somethmng 
you’ve got that we haven’t which the boys 
want.” : 

Dear old fellow! That house was a jewel- 
box packed full of the gems of kindness and 
sympathy, tenderness and hope, and I wish 
that my dear old friend were alive so that I 
could tell him of the place and people. 

The casualties were very few in comparison 
to what they had been in the past week, so 
that the work for the night would be light 
and the orderlies eagerly able to manage 
by themselves, but reports had come in of 
heavy fighting, and I was to be sure to go 
to bed quickly and to sleep to be ready for 
the evening of the next day. For too often 
the stream of wounded runs full through the 
clearing station towards the base and the 
great hospitals in the coast towns of France, 
and, as I was soon to learn, when the stream 
is at high tide doctors, Sisters, and orderlies 
have to work at feverish pressure. But, how- 
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ever great the pressure may be, there is no 
sign of hurry or commotion ; all work rapidly 
and silently, there being no time for speech. 

Were this otherwise the building would 
soon be filled to overflowing and chaos 
quickly reign supreme.. But there can be 
no thought of self when the scarlet tide runs 
high, and, though tired to death and ready 
to drop under the awful strain, men and 
women go unceasingly about their work of 
mercy. And all the while as they work the 
boom of the great guns comes to them 
through the night air, tellmg them that they 
may be among the wounded to-morrow. 

Why is it that one never thinks of danger 
at such times, and’ that even when the fear- 
some shriek of some wandering: shell tears 
the air one would think it the sign of a 
craven spirit to confess to a single heartbeat 
above the normal? Rather when that awful 
sound is heard, with its message of death, 
or when a murdering Taube Is seen racing 
overhead, ready, perhaps, to drop its death- 
dealing bombs to earth, one simply prays 
that Heaven will guide the danger over and 
beyond the clearing station, for there is no 
more ghastly and appalling sight than the 
bursting of a shell among the wounded and 
helpless. 
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But I am going too far ahead. 

As we stood talking in the dim light a 

huge, gaunt figure loomed into view. 
-“ That's right, that’s right, * boomed the 
doctor heartily. ‘‘ This is Sergeant Hodg- 
kins, who is to look after you. Best man we 
have—eh, what, sergeant?” 

The gaunt figure saluted. ‘ Sister’s room 
is quite ready, and supper will be sent along 
immediately.” 

I shook hands with the doctor, who 
promised on his honour that I should have 
‘plenty to do.”” I can still hear his great 
laugh as he repeated the words. ‘“ Plenty 
to do, sergeant! I think we can promise 
Sister that—eh, what? eh, what?” 

And then I went up the stairs after my, 
guide, who insisted upon undoing my, kit- 
bag and looking after me generally. As 
he was going he stood at the door and 
saluted. 

‘When you want sneha: Sister, when 
you find yourself in any difficulty, or if you 
want help with the orderlies, come to me. 
I will have you called in plenty, of time, and 
will take you over the building) and explain 
as well as I can what we all have to do. It 
is tremendous work, but it’s fine, Sister, and 
I feel sure you will be glad you came.” 

16 
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And thereupon we shook hands. From 
that time on, whenever we had a particularly 
stiff job on hand, and whenever we heard 
the approaching ambulances, we went 
through this. little rite solemnly, a kind of 
pledge to help one another to our utmost. 


CHAPTER VII 


I WAS called as promised and taken over the 
building. The light burned at half strength 
and the wind whistled through gaps in the 
wall, hastily filled in with bricks and boards 
after the passage of a shell. On the day that 
this little village had caught the German eye 
it had offended that eye so deeply that, with 
the exception of the big house and a few 
cottages, the entire place now resembled an 
enormous and untidy brick-heap. 

We had clung! to the house, its position on 
the road making it a splendid clearing 
station, and we hoped that we should go 
unmolested in the future. The largest rooms 
had been turned into wards, lined with row 
upon row of beds, so closely packed that 
one could only just get in. between them. 
Upon every available spot on the floor lay 
mattresses, for there were not always beds 
enough to cope with the streams of wounded. 
Would to God there were too many beds, 


but that cannot be in this war of wars. 
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The stay of those who arrived was but a 
short one, for on the wounded man must go, 
with little rest, until he reaches the hospital 
base, whence he is sent on to England. 

But let me give you here a description of 
an average night at the clearing station. It 
will, I think, give you a faint idea of what 
the wounded have to go through from the 
time they are wounded until they can find 
relief at our hands. 

It was a cold, wet night, still without. 
except for the shrieking of shells in the dis- 
tance, and silent within except for the mutter- 
ings of two delirious men whom I had 
decided to keep behind in the station when 
the ambulances passed, bumping and _ jolt- 
ing, with their shattered burdens on the way 
to the base. The one, I thought, could be 
saved with a little skill from death; the 
other, I knew, was slowly but surely dying. 

I was waiting: for the ambulances from 
the firing line, and wondering a little why: 
they were so late, when my. orderly came to 
the door to explain. 

‘Ambulances not due in for a while, 
Sister. Road been shelled ; had to go round 
some miles.’ 

All was ready for the cases when they 
should come, and so there was nothing for 
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me to do but settle down in the big, bare 
room and wait. And as I waited my two 
sick men began to talk. Disjointed though 
their talk was, I threaded it together until I 
had a very clear idea of what one day in 
the trenches was like. 

. The two were captain and' private in the © 
same regiment, battalion, and company. 
They had been wounded on the same day, 
and brought in at the same time. The one, 
sniped through the head, suffered from the 
delusion that he was dying of thirst; the 
other had lost both legs. 

Suddenly out of the heavy silence of the 
room the officer began to speak in that 
strange, far-away voice of the delirious. 

“Dawn! Well, thank God for it! ... 
Rain all day is bad enough, but through the 
night! Rain and no sleep, no sleep and 
rain. . .. Jove, how stiff I am from that 
disgusting shovel! ‘What a hateful sucking 
sound it made in the clay, and how we had 
to dig for our lives—the lot of us! 

‘Water, water! Can’t you see I’m dying 
of thirst? . . . I can’t speak, my, throat is 
parched. ... Muriel!” I had leaned over 
him with a tin cup of water, and in his 
delirium he took me for his wife. ‘ Muriel, 
for God’s sake leave it by. me! Ah, well, 
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I’ll go down the line and see my men, and 
take them their life-giving little tot of rum. 
I always give the dose myself, so that I can 
get a word with every man and bring a smile 
or a laugh to their faces, though it almost 
breaks my heart to see them in this one hour 


when they are at their ebb. . . . Don’t you 
ever let the people at home stop that rum, 
Muriel. . .. It’s their one hour in the 


twenty-four, and don’t you think they have 
earned it?” 

‘‘* Rain, rain, go away, Come again another 
day.’”” The soldier in the next bed had 
turned his head towards us, singing in a soft 
voice. 

“Well, as I was telling you, Jackson, I 
just put the fear of the Lord into their hearts. 
. . . Only a little lesson. . . . God! what 
faces! If only you blighters at home could 
have seen that line of men in the hour before 
the dawn, peering at me through the rain and 
the cold, with the mud to their Anees. ... 
Faces drawn with want of sleep and rest, 
marked with the stamp of ever-present 
danger, the colour of the ground in whose 
depths they pass their awful nights and days 
—for you ! 

‘Men racked with coughs to add to their 
misery, and feet swelled by the wet and the 
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aching cold to bursting point. Heavens, 
girlie ! how little you people at home realize 
what those men are going through! for your 
safety | 

‘‘ Where’s my water-bottle? By Jove, ser- 

geant, if it’s missing again I'll give the whole 
company such a taste of C.B. that... 
For God’s sake give me water! 
_ “ Good thing we’ve got the stream running 
through the trench, isn’t it? Well, Muriel, 
something wasn’t quite up to the mark, so I 
walked right past my men, bless ‘em, with 
their shaking hands holding out. their tin 
mugs and their eyes like dogs’, sergeant 
trudging behind with the rum, the blessed 
tot that would put a gleam of light into their 
pleading eyes and a tinge of colour into 
their death-like faces. But I passed them 
by...” 

‘You did that, sir!’ The soldier from 
his bed of agony was ‘gazing with a veritable 
look of love at his Captain. 

‘That you, Hawkins?” 

‘It’s me, sir, beggin’ yer pardon for lying 
down in your presence, but both me legs 
his blown off. An’ yer came back, sir. I 
can ‘ear yer now, sir: ‘Come along, 
lads, hold out your tims.’ ‘ Thank yer, 
sir!’ us sez, altogether like, as you'd 
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come back, though us wasn’t dead sure, 
but us know’d some’ow, on a- morning 
loike this an’ after sich a night an’ sich’ rine, 
it’s ‘ard to find toime like—not as ‘ow we're 
making excuses, an’ Gawd ' bless yer, sir, fer 
yer big ’eart! Yes, sir, we do look loike 
a row of scarecrows in a wet cornfield. Ha- 
ha-ha! Now, sir, don’t yer go a-making me 
larf ; cawn’t stand it, sir, seein’ as I ’ave 
no legs to speak of. Ha-ha-ha!” 

The ringing laughter pealed out through 
the dim room! as I went to the boy to soothe 
him. 

‘* Stand to !”’ 

I was back just in time to catch the officer 
as he rose to his feet, thundering the 
command. | 

“Ah! the water’s good. ... You see, 
the dawn has come, and, look, a ray of sun, 
and with the sun a present from across the 
way. ... Yes, here it comes! ‘ Over’ that 
time. . . . Do you remember, Muriel, what 
a crowner you came with Blue Spot? She 
never could lift her hind quarters... 
but ... Oh, do give me something to 
drink! ‘We're in for it now. Listen to the 
shells shrieking, and I can’t give my orders 
if my throat’s dry. 

‘Pass the word along, sentry, for every 
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man to take as much cover as he can, and 
sentries to keep a sharp look-out m front ! 

“And then, Muriel, we got it—thick and 
fast we got it—some over, some short, some 
right on. And all the while we struggled, 
waist deep in mud and water, doing our best 
to avoid a slip and fall, for woe betide him 
who sank into the mud with no hand near to 
help! . . . Imagine us, in the bright morn- 
ing sunshine, with men being blown to pieces 
or wounded in every conceivable way.” 

"Ere they come, Bill! Hover the ’1ll and 
‘ome loike. That’s short!” Hawkins the 
soldier was smiling broadly as he — at 
the ceiling. ! 

“And then, Johnson, one got right in on 
the target. Such a target! Men! splendid 
men—men who, fighting for their country and 
their women, wouldn’t leave that trench so 
long as they, had a breath in their bodies. 

. Such bodies, Muriel! some shattered, 
some torn, some so broken that none knew 
to whom they had belonged in life.” 

‘“Bli’me, Bill! this ’ere two hours ’as been 
quite enuff fer me. They’re gettin’ short of 
bref, I do believe. MHit’s the ’ardest ‘ bong 
jor’ we've had, ain’t it? ‘Wonder what folks 
would fink if they could see them bits and 
scraps a-lying round? Cap’n’s orl right, 
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bless ‘is ‘eart ! but Blake’s down wiv one arm 
orf. Wot, they’ve got my pal Ginger-nuts, 
have they—got ‘1m fair frew the chest? Not 
dead! Por devil! But the dead ain't so 
much to be pitied. ‘Hit’s the wounded a-lyin’ 
round the ole dye in the cold and rine, a- 
prayin’ for night when they can get to the 
dressin’ station, what’s to be pitied!” 

And then I blew shrilly on my whistle, 
bringing in two orderlies just in time to catch 
hold of the officer, who was up and away 
down the room. 

‘* All right, sir, just you rest a bit.” 

‘€Can’t, sergeant! Must go and’ see who’s 
gone. Listen to those groans; some one 
sniped through the head. There. .. . Look 
out, man! . . . God! What have I trodden 
on! I wouldn’t have done it for the world, 
but the mud covered him’. . . . Get him out 
and lay him on a dry spot; we'll bury him 
to-night if we're alive. . . . Such a sad little 
spot, Muriel,’ he continued, turning to me. 
‘Just little wooden crosses. Wind-swept, 
rain-swept, bullet-swept, God’s own corner 
of heroes. You must get the lilies from near 
the brook, dear, and plant them over... 
For God's sake, sergeant, give me water. 
.. . I’m—chok—— What’s that? Who's 
been hit?” 
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‘“Can’t say, sir.” The soldier was turning 
his head from side to side. “ Think it’s the 
machine-gun officer.” | 

‘‘ Where? ”’ 

‘Up in the listening post. Tryin’ to locate 
the enemy’s machine-gun, sniped through’ the 
loop’ole. ‘E’s gone, sir. Good officer an’ 
brave man, if I may say so. No good for 
you to go down, sir; ’scuse me speakin’ so, 
but we can’t spare you. ... Gawd, they've 
got im! . . . Come on, you fellers, ’elp me. 
. . . Right frew the ‘ead. S’elp me, this 
is . .. No, I ain’t blubbin’, Private Green, 
an’ I'll give yer somethin’ to fink abaht, 
and as ‘ll make it ‘ard for yer girl to 
reconise you if yer sergests it even, but I 
jest loved my Cap'n. I'd a gone fro ‘ell 
wusser than this for ‘im. S’elp me, they're 
hat it agine! Hover that tome! Nearer 
that one. ... ‘Here we come gather- 
in’... Oh-h!.. .” 

With a fearful cry the boy threw out his 
arms, and I knew without being told of what 
came after he had been hit, for the wounded 
must lie in the trench the livelong day before 
they can possibly be moved. Poor wounded 
fellows, they suffer the tortures of hell until 
the screen of night shall fall, enabling the 
stretcher-bearers to carry back those who 
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are too badly wounded, whilst the others 
make their way as best they can, staggering, 
crawling along this bitter Calvary to the 
dressing station just behind the line. 

Just one word for the stretcher-bearers. 
These splendid men, whose work is so little 
heard of, deserve the highest praise. Their 
bravery under fire is bravery in very truth, 
for there is none of the excitement of battle 
to spur them.on; and they must go about 
their work with unquickened pulse and with 
ever the chance, day in, night out, of a stray 
bullet or fragment of flying shell as a reward, 
and with never the soldier’s sporting chance 
of getting his own back some time. 

Less than two hundred yards from this 
particular trench stands a row of cottages, 
or rather what remains of them, for the 
enemy had paid them such particular atten- 
tion that little was left except in one or two 
cases. Asarule the roof is completely gone, 
the walls are full of gaping holes through 
which the shells have ploughed their way, 
and a glance within shows a heap of bricks, 
rafters, twisted gas-pipes, remnants of cloth- 
ing, furniture, and all the little trifles so dear 
to the former occupant, who had, perforce, 
fled in just what they stood up in when this 
devastation fell upon them. 
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In one cottage can be seen the huge soup- 
pot which graces every kitchen in that part 
of the country, still standing on the stove, 
with the soup still in it, over a fire long since 
dead. What happened to the little family. 
party who were just sitting down to the mid- 
day meal, of which the soup was a part, when 
a shell suddenly, without warning, crashed 
in upon them, is shown by the blood-stains 
on the wall and floor. 

In another of the cottages, more or less 
intact, sits a doctor with his orderlies around 
him, getting ready dressings, bandages, and 
all that is necessary to render first aid to the 
wounded, for the moment is approaching 
when, with the dusk, the first men will be 
brought from the trenches to the cottage. 
_ From that moment the work will tax the 
doctor’s and orderlies’ power to the full, skill 
and speed being the only essential when 
space and time are limited, for the wounded 
must be sent on as quickly, as possible, so 
that serious cases may reach a place where 
the attention and treatment required may be 
obtained. And time means life in many. 
cases. | 

As you can well imagine, in this spot near 
the fighting line it is not possible to do more 
than clean up a little, put a dressing on the 
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wounds, and alleviate the pain of those who 
are suffering imtense agony, and prepare 
them for the excruciating journey in the 
horse ambulances over rough roads to the 
clearing station. 

Darkness at last, and along the narrow 
road is carefully borne the first of the sad 
procession. Pain-racked and weary, and yet 
always brave, the men greet the doctors with 
a faint whisper, and even now and again 
force a wan smile. Some stagger in who 
have made their way down alone, others are 
helped in by some less seriously wounded pal. 

This is the procession which takes place 
daily so that the people in England shall 
dwell in safety, and which ends in a bare 
room lit by two candles, with sacking -blinded 
windows to prevent the light from filtering 
through and so attracting the enemy’s atten- 
tion. Shells shriek and whistle overhead, 
and bullets patter outside on the thin wall 
which is the one defence our own wounded 
boys have against certain death until they 
can be lifted once again into the waiting 
ambulance wagons, to begin a drive which 
is beyond description, for no matter how 
careful the drivers are the going on the pavé 
is ghastly, for the roads are cut up by heavy 
traffic and shell-holes abound. 
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I thought of all this as I sat with the dying 
boy’s hand tightly grasped in mine. _ I 
wondered what freight of shattered bodies 
was being brought towards me in the line 
of ambulances wending its way out there in 
the dark. And remembering how I, who was 
perfectly fit, had ached after my. mde over 
those roads ‘* somewhere in France,’’ I appre- 
ciated all the more the heroism and suffering 
of these grand men who die fighting for their 
country. For grand men they are, as none 
know better than we nurses who witness their 
passing. There is a something—a majesty 
—which comes into the faces of those who 
have been in action which one never sees 
in the face of the ordinary man who has not 
been tested as the soldier has. 

My orderly came and broke in upon my 
thoughts. 

‘Nothing to do, sergeant. Just go out 
and smoke until you hear the ambulance 
wheels.”’ 

““Ambulance!’’ The officer sat up 
straight. ‘“* Don’t worry, orderly; I'll wait 
for the next. I'll wait!” 

The sunken eyes in the soldier’s white, 
drawn face fixed themselves on his Captain. 

"Ere, orderly, lift us down! I ain’t goin’ 
this trip. I sez, boys, hofficers first. Now, 
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then, gently wiv them great ‘ands... . 
Beg pardon, sir?” 

The officer turned sharply towards the 
soldier. 

‘*My orders are that you stay where you 
are, Private Hawkins! Orderly, send on the 
wagon at once; these are bad' cases, and I 
can wait for the next....I... it’s 
... give me a hand... I’m falling!” 

In spite of all the horrors there are these 
bright spots in war. Every hour of the day, 
one hears of personal sacrifices on the part 
of men for their officers, and on the part of 
officers for their men, and one’s heart swells 
with pride at the thought that the Empire is 
so full of heroes. | 

‘‘Ambulances coming in, Sister. Shall I 
send Smith to look after these two cases? 
Here’s your overall and boots, Sister.” 

The sergeant and I shook hands, accord- 
ing to our ritual. Then, having. buttoned 
up my mackimtosh overall for me while I 
pulled on my high rubber boots, he smiled 
cheerily and preceded me with a lantern 
down the stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE orderlies and I passed through the big 
hall, which was already full of wounded men, 
some sitting, some standing, some lying 
down, waiting to go to the wards. Outside 
it was drizzling, and the mud had been 
churned up ankle-deep in the yard by the 
ambulances which turned in one after the 
other at the big iron gates with as little 
jolting as possible, and drew up in a line 
which reached far out into the road. 

‘ Going to be a great success at the theatre 
to-night, what? Look at the line of car- 
riages !’’ said a wounded subaltern with a 
brave smile on his ashen-grey face. 

I looked at the far-stretching, tightly. 
packed line of wagons, from behind the flaps 
of which would come from time to time an 
oath, showing that the agony was past the 
endurance even of those men who, while 
lying with clenched teeth and nails embedded 
in their flesh to keep back their groans, yet 
would force a smile when I went to them and 
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wring me silently by the hand, though 
great tears streamed down their white 
faces. 

Slowly, tenderly the men were lifted down 
as I stood waiting until the hall should be 
filled. 

“We are awfully late, Sister.” 

One of the drivers saluted, and then passed 
a glance at his steaming horses. His had 
been the first ambulance to come in. 

‘The worst time I’ve had since I’ve been 
out,” he went on. ‘ Lost my pal, too, driver 
of No. 6. This is what happened, Sister. 
I'd like to explain, because I wouldn’t be a 
minute late with those topping fellows if I 
could help it. We started behind time to 
begin with, and anyway it’s terribly slow 
going, as I have to pick my way through the 
darkness so as to avoid the worst holes. To- 
night it was worse than ever, so bad we had 
to get a man to lead us, which meant going 
at a snail’s pace. Though you'd think I 
ought to know the holes by heart by now, 
wouldn’t you? Pitch dark it was, with no 
light but for the flashes of the guns from our 
own batteries a little distance away, and from 
the enemy's searchlights sweeping. our lines. 
Anyhow, I hoped against hope that I should 
get over the cross-roads all right. Beastly 
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spot, always well pasted by the Huns, 
who’ve got the range to an inch. I had 
shocking bad cases inside, too, but I trusted 
we should get through all right, as I knew 
they would be helpless in any trouble. 

‘No luck! Just as I got near the place 
a shell came hurtling along and fell just a 
little ahead. If only we had left ten minutes 
earlier we should have been across, but I’d 
just got to chance it, so sent my horses for- 
ward hell-for-leather when crash! _ right 
amongst us, fell another. My God, Sister, 
what a sight! I was flung’ clean off my. seat, 
and my horses . . . well, I won't say any- 
thing about them. I just thanked God for 
my revolver; but the wagon was jammed, 
wouldn’t budge either forward or backward. 

‘‘ Sister, you’ve been properly through the 
mill, I know, but I wonder if you have ever 
heard brave men shriek in a paroxysm of 
fear? My God! Never, never till I’m dead 
shall I forget it. Those fellows! Nerve 
gone after the hellish agony, they. had been 
through all day, shut up in their wagons, 
waiting, whilst the shells shrieked on all 
sides, to be injured again or killed’ outright. 
They just screamed, Sister. . . . Oh, mer- 
ciful heavens! it fairly broke my. heart and 
froze the very blood in my veins. It just did 
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mew. And they did let us have it, I can tell 
you! And we could do nothing quickly ; 
and there were the poor devils powerless to 
help themselves or each other—literally 
chained to their bunks by. wounds and 
weakness. Then once more they had to go 
through hell, for when help came we got 
them all out and carried them away back off 
the road, over fields deep in mud, over 
ditches, through hedges, the bearers floun- 
dering up to their waists in the clay and 
slipping and stumbling over the slush. Think 
what that meant to terribly wounded men. 

‘Anyway, we got them safely out of that 
particular corner of hell. But there was a 
miserable wait for the relief wagons, which 
had to be fetched right from the other side. 
They came at last, and' then there was more 
lifting and more torture. Some of the men, 
thank God! had fainted by then, and some 
were beyond speech, but that young officer 
who came in first joked the whole time,, 
saying he had felt ever so much more 
frightened careering through London shaving 
kerbs and lamp-posts with a reckless taxi- 
driver. He bucked the men up wonderfully, 
How they can do it I can’t think. V.C.’s! 
Why, every man jack out there deserves one ; 
they...” | 
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‘ Beg pardon, Sister, they are all out now.” 

A piercing shriek tore the night air. The 
orderly had flashed a lantern round the court- 
yard, and the bright ray, shming strongly 
on the face of a lad lying on one of the 
stretchers, had frightened him. 

May you never hear that sound, reader, 
that scream of fear wrung from some one 
weakened by untold agony. It tells to what 
weakness even the bravest hero can be 
brought by suffering, and is the one cry 
which, above all others, will turn your heart 
to ice. But if you never hear it you will 
mever know the sweet pain of pity that I 
knew when I went to that lad and, taking his 
hand firmly in mine and saying very clearly, 
“It's all right, boy, you’re quite safe here ; 
it’s all right,” saw him turn gratefully, to me 
and heard him whisper with a little sob, 
“ Right-ho, Nurse, I'll be good!” — 

And as I knelt beside him, bringing what 
comfort I could to his stricken soul, I had 
to force back an exclamation when he whis- 
pered, oh so faintly, with a glimmer of a 
smile upon his agonized face— 

“ Hello, Sister! So you’ve got to keep 
the bargain now I’m down. ... Do you 
remember . ..on boat... coming— 
over?” | | | 
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And as he quietly fainted I recognized in 
the grey face the face of the merry boy 
who had made the bargain with me when I 
crossed to France. 

Them began the most strenuous work of 
all, the task of sorting out the cases and 
sending them through the wards. Wounded 
men poured in from all directions, fillmg 
every part of the building, and my own par- 
ticular spot to overflowing. Every. one in 
this sad stream of battered men required 
attention. 

In work such as ours there was need for 
management and co-operation, and I wonder 
what I should have done without my splendid 
orderly. There was no time for speech ex- 
cept when an order had to be given, and 
our work went on in silence save for the 
sighs and broken mutterings of the wounded 
and the scraping of the bearers’ heavy boots 
on the floor of the hall as they carried the 
cases to the wards. 

We worked hard, willingly, and even cheer- 
fully, through the entire night, so that the 
wounded might have a little peace and com- 
fort before daybreak, when they would be 
omce more on the road towards the base. I 
shall mever forget that hall. ‘We always 
knew when dawn was coming, for the mur- 
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muring ceased a little, and every now and 
then a fitful sigh would tell us surely that 
vitality had sunk to its lowest ebb in this one 
hour when the lamp of life grows dim, and 
that quietly, with a broken word, ‘‘ Mother,”’ 
“Darling,” some soldier heart had just 
slipped over the border, a heart that had 
ceased to beat so that you and I—all the 
women of England, in fact—may pass that 
one hour at home in security, and sleep 
whilst the world is at war. 

One morning, I remember, our door flew 
open, letting in a.ray of sun. It fell upon 
the heads that were so near the floor, and 
made a glorious halo round the gaunt faces ; 
and I thought how proud their mothers or 
wives, their sisters or sweethearts would have 
been of these men if they could have seen the 
stoical endurance with which they awaited 
their turn. | 

Passing in and out among the wounded 
that night, I felt a faint clutching at my 
overall, and heard a still fainter whisper— 

‘For Gawd’s sake come to me next, 
Nurse !”’ 

‘T’m only two away, from’ you, Tommy. 
I shan’t be long.” 

A little weary smile broke over the lad’s 
begrimed face. 
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“All right. Say, Nurse, ‘ave yer seen a 
bloke wiv red ’air—my regiment? ‘ Ginger- 
nuts’ we calls ‘im—pal of mine. He an’ 
annuver chum, ’Awkins, was ’urt yesterday ; 
my turn to-day. I’d like to know ’ow they're 
a-doing. Shan’t mind this ’ell so much if 
I knows they’re orl right.” 

I smiled. ‘“ They are both quite all right, 
so you mustn’t worry. Just lie quiet and 
walt until I come to you.” 

I did not think it wise to tell him that his 
pals, “ ’Awkins ” and ‘ Ginger-nuts ’’ were 
indeed all right—that they had reached 
Home, and lay with folded hands and closed 
eyes. 

So passed the days. Patiently and un- 
tiringly doctors, nurses, and orderlies strove, 
and strove as a whole successfully, to push 
back the Scythe. If they failed, then they 
would wait till night and gently lay the 
gathered sheaves to rest. 


CHAPTER IX 


FOR many nights I worked there, positively 
glorying in the help I was able to give 
these splendid fellows. 

And in return many were the murmured 
“Thank you’s !”’ the little grateful touches on 
the arm that brought tears near to my eyes ; 
or there was the cheery “ Hello, Nursie!”’ 
of the less wounded to brighten me up when 
I came to them in their turn. As for those 
who could walk, they would hold a basin 
for me or insist upon carrying something— 
anything so long as they could help to take 
the strain off the orderlies working at top 
speed on every side. 

And I wonder if there is anything finer, 
more uplifting, to hear than the word 
‘* Nurse” from a wounded soldier’s lips. 
Whether cried out in agony or spoken in 
gratitude, it has an indescribable effect. It 
makes one want to open one’s arms wide 
and gather in these mutilated, suffering souls 
out of harm’s way ; : makes one resent the 
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littleness of all that one can do to show 
gratitude to them. 

‘Nurse! Nurse!” the call came from 
every corner, and hard it was sometimes 
not to be able to stop. But when my 
orderly came and whispered something in 
my ear I always went, and do you blame me 
if my eyes grew dim when I was asked in 
a husky, dying whisper— 

‘““Am I going to kick the bucket soon, 
Nurse?” 

“T don’t think it will be long now,” I 
said, as I sat down on the floor beside the 
mattress. ‘And you won’t suffer any more !”’ 
_ “ Well, an ’oo sez as ‘ow I’m complainin’? ”’ 

And then, with oh, such a sweet smile, and 
with his weak hand in mine, he whispered : 
‘An’ jus’ wouldn’t the missus be proud to 
think that such as you were a-looking after 
me whilst I lay a-dyin’.” 

Such as me! When I think the highest 
lady in the land would feel honoured to wash 
his hands in life and fold them across his 
breast in death’. 

Do these little tales harrow you, pendeut 
I hope not, for I want you to see our soldier 
as he is, even as he lies dying, having given 
up his glad life for us. So let me tell you 
just one more, 
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I was passing through the room when a 
faint whisper caught my ear, and I went to 
the end of the row whence it came. 

“[’m dying, am I not, Nurse? ”’ 

I nodded. | | 

“Then will you do something for me?” 

I nodded again. I may seem’ a fool, but 
I have not yet learned to watch with un- 
moved heart the passing of our boys. 

“As I can’t kneel, Nurse, seeing that I 
have no legs, will you, and just say the 
Lord’s Prayer?” 

It suddenly became very quiet as I knelt. 
The orderlies stood at attention, and the men 
in faint whispers took up the wonderful words. 

‘““* Give us this day our daily bread!’”’ 

And even as I said it I wondered why 
death and disease, pain and anguish, had 
been meted out to these men around me. 

“* Deliver us from evil. Amen!’” 

As I finished I looked at my soldier. A 
happy little smile was upon his face, and he 
slept the last sleep. In the distance the 
great guns thundered out a requiem. 


x * * * * 


And then the blow fell. 
Whether I had overlooked some small 
scratch on my hand, or had eaten something 
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that had been too long confined in a tin, I 
do not know, but I was suddenly stricken 
down with some virulent poisoning. It was 
useless to fight against it, and as there was 
no room or time for invalid nurses up there, 
the day came when with an almost breaking 
heart I took my turn on the ambulance going 
down to the base. 

I can still see the crowd that stood on the 
steps to cheer me on my way, and still feel 
the grip of my ordérly’s hand, as, just when 
the ambulance was moving off, he came 
forward, and we went for the last time 
solemnly through our little rite. 

The ways of a nurse, when sick, are not 
interesting. Suffice it that I did not go 
straight home as I had various friends at 
the base who promised to look after me. 
Suffice it that I got well, so well that I was 
asked to take the light post of Sister of a 
small hospital for soldiers in a sunny part 
“‘ somewhere in France.” 

I am glad that I can finish this description 
of my experiences with Tommy, in a lighter 
vein, because, although to us there is nothing 
disheartening in all that we go through, 
perhaps on the lay folk it may leave an 
impression of gloom, which is the very last 
thing I wish them to retain in their minds. 
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So let me describe a day in this home 
full of cheery souls. If there is one sad little 
incident in it it is because the boy had 
implored and prayed to be allowed to end 
his days in “a place in the sun.” 

A nurse remarked to me, as we stood 
looking: at the double row of beds in our 
biggest ward— 

“ Pathos, like the poor, is always with us.” 

‘“And humour,” I added. “I have nursed 
Belgians, French, Russians, Poles, Austrians, 
and Germans in this mighty struggle, and 
in none of them have I found anything 
approaching our men’s humour.” | 

Then I took her over to a bed where lay 
a man battered beyond words, just return- 
ing. to the light of consciousness after many 
days’ wandering in the dark. 

“I am perfectly certain,’ I whispered, 
‘that his first conscious remark will not be 
pathetic.” 

Two sunken eyes looked at me sensibly 
aS we approached. 

“Hullo, Nurse!” 

‘Well, Tommy. Feeling better now?” 

“T am feelin’ O.K.; thank you kindly 
for askin’. But where am I?” 

‘““You’re in hospital. You were hit in 
—— Woods.” 
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“Oh yes! The last thing I can rekerlect 
was seein’ everythin’ a-goin’ round, an’ as 
I looked at the line of trees in front of our 
trench—ha-ha-ha |—excuse me larfin’, but 
by Jove, if they weren’t a-formin’ fours |! 
Trees, Nurse, a-formin’ fours!” 

We made him comfortable and cool and 
sent him to sleep, and then passed farther 
down the line, to be stopped by a beckon- 
ing hand. 

‘Well, Tommy, and what’s the matter 
now?” 

‘Want to say how-d’ye-do to the new 
nurse, Sister.” 

The new nurse shyly put her hand in his. 
It takes some little time before lay people 
quite understand the splendid camaraderie 
which exists between nurse and wounded. 

‘*And what’s the matter with you?” she 
asked. 7 

. Well, Nurse, Bill next door says it’s 
‘a ‘soo-veneer ’—we call him ‘ Hot Stuff’ on 
account of his French. You listen. I say, 
Jones, ‘commong sarver?’ Bit of all right, © 
eh, Sister?” his merry eyes twinkling. — 

A sepulchral voice from the next bed 
growled, “Tray bong, mercy; aye voo, 
mong amy !’’ 

Shouts of laughter from down the line. 
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“T can always pull his leg, Nurse, in that 
way, and he can’t mind. As I was saying, 
Jones says my complaint is a soo-veneer— 
but ‘soo-veneer’ means something you give 
to remember one by, doesn’t it, Sister dear? 
Well, they didn’t give, the brutes; they 
took away both my legs—both, the mean 
skunks! Soo-veneer! Why, I’m only a 
living illustration of the Scriptures. ‘ Be- 
hold !’—what is it? Oh, yes, ‘ Behold! 
shall be taken away from him’ even that 
which he hath!’”’ 

I sent the new nurse away to fetch some- 
thing, for I saw the tears starting, and 
Tommy—bless him'!l—doesn’t want tears. 
And then I commenced to scold another 
- man opposite for his smoking propensities. 
‘* Now, Sister, don’t! I’ve allus rolled my 
own till now, Sister dear, and seen to it that 
there was baccy in them, but bein’ one arm 
short, and as it upsets Sister Smith if I dis- 
turb the bedclothes, I couldn’t learn to roll 
them down me leg as them dirty Turks do, 
so I jus’ have to content myself witha 
French corporal. But give me, I say, one 
big belted English sergeant, with a little 
body inside him! Ten of these corp’rals go 
to one sergeant; so that’s why you always 
catch me smoking.” | 
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A handful of handmade cigarettes came 
flying across the ward. 

‘Why didn’t yer say yer wanted some, 
stoopid ? ” | 

‘Well, I didn’t quite like to disturb your 
intellectual studies of the French lingo, Hot 
Stuff! Commong sarver?” 

Shouts of good-natured laughter rang 
through the room. . 

““An’ can we be after getting up, Sister 
dear? ”’ 

The day was beautifully sunny, with a soft 
wind which could do no harm to “my 
bairns,’”’ as Sandy called himself and others. 
Sandy, with snow-white bandages around his 
head, had just a layer of bright red hair 
showing at the top, and this earned him the 
poetical nickname of “ Poached Egg.” 

I hesitated for a moment, for I knew that 
we were short of help that day, but the soft 
Irish voice broke in again, and who could 
resist that ?. | 

‘Ah, now, Sister darlin’, sure an’ it’s the 
beautiful day it is, an’ I an’ Sandy. will be 
after makin’ the beds for ye. Shure an’ 
it’s the touch I have with the sheets an’ the 
pillows.”’ 

Pat saw the weakness in my eye, and was 
up in a trice,. Six foot two he stood in his 
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striped hospital pyjamas, and in the twinkling 
of an eye he had stripped the sheets off his 
next door neighbour, “ Leeks.” 

Well I remember the first time I heard 
“Leeks ’’ sing. It was twilight, the men 
were just settling to sleep and I was sitting 
by the bedside of a lad who would never see 
another sunrise. Suddenly, very softly, like 
the notes of a distant bell, the beautiful voice 
stole gently through the evening peace. Up 
and up, true as a lark, as soft as a child’s, it 
rang, and then stopped on a note as clear as 
a trumpet call. 

A faint pressure of the fingers in mine 
drew my head down to that of the boy who 
was so gallantly stepping out on the last 
march. I was just able to catch the 
whispered words— | 

“Ask him to sing the ‘Last Post,’ if he 
can, and then come back and hold my hand, 
Sister; the goin’ will be easier then.” 

And as I sat with his hand in mine the 
voice pealed out again. Clear and insistent 
as any bugle, once, twice, thrice, it called: 
‘““Are you there? Are you there? Are you 
there?” : 

Feebly the boy’s hand went to his fore- 
head, and I heard a faint “ Here, sir!"’ and 
then, bending: lower, caught an old familiar 
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line, “‘In the windy yard at Bill.’ And as 
the exquisite voice died away in the falling 
night, I knew that with a happy smile the 
soul of an Old Harrovian had “ followed up.” 

On bright days a stream of men would go 
out slowly into the sunshine, some limping, 
some on crutches, some with bandaged head 
or arm, all laughing, joking, helping one 
another, followed by the wistful eyes of those 
who could not leave their beds. 

We had quite a decent bit of ground and a 
fairly good set of croquet. The men played 
sides, so that each could get a turn, having 
arranged a handi—and footi—cap, the latter 
on account of two men who had both arms 
in splints, and so could only use their feet. 

My indoor men being quiet, I sat and 
watched those out of doors, when a frenzied 
hubbub arose. 

‘“ An’ I’m after telling you it was not so!” 

“IT don’t care what you are after or before 
saying, you shamrock. I'll put my foot down 
this time |“ | | 

“Ye can’t! You've only got wan left, 
an’ that’s down already.” 

‘Pat!’ I admonished from a distance. 

‘Oh, Sister darlin’, just ye come out. 
He’s that provokin’ it’s losing my good 
temper I shall be doin’! ” | 
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“Ye canna, mon; ye niver had a bittie!” 

“Oh, Jock, just be after using those skirts 

of yours! Dust the chair for the lady, if 

“they’re long enough, and pull up the stock- 

ings of ye. Sure, and yer knees have no 
dacent look about them at all, at all!”’ 

How I loved them all, these big. children ! 

‘“Come in and get the tea things,” I 
called to create a diversion, “and we’ll have 
a picnic in the garden.”’ 

Tap, tap, went the crutches as the men 
hurried away to the kitchen to clamour for 
the things In ten mmutes I was seated in 
the place of honour, whilst the maimed, 
crippled men vied with each other in showing 
me little acts of courtesy. And then the calm 
of the summer day was ruthlessly broken. 

“Naw, mon, naw! I winna eat yon 
orange, and I winna listen to sich fule talk!” 

“Shure, an’ I thought the yolk of ye would 
be after feelin’ lonely, Sandy, acushla, so I 
just brought in the nice orange to keep ye 
company |”’ 

I fled indoors. It’s not good for sick 
people to laugh.too much, and I. knew the 
effect of this irrepressible Irishman on some 
of the other wounded men, who were in so 
weak a state that mayhap they would end by 
sobbing where they had begun by, laughing. 


CHAPTER X 


BuT, alas! my days even in this quiet spot 
were numbered. 

The verdict went forth that I was really 
ill, and that Home was my destination. So 
once more I packed my kitbag, which was 
now heavy with little ‘‘ soo-venners '’—so 
many had both East and West given me. 
My heart ached as it had not often ached 
before when I found myself on the boat 
with her prow turned in the way I did not 
wish to go, and it was with a hateful sense 
of finality that I saw the stretch of: water 
widening between) me and my beloved 
soldiers. : 

- I do not know if many will read this book, 
but I do want to impress upon those who 
do the greatness of our men. 

‘And sitting in my boat in the identical spot 
on almost the same date of nearly two years 
ago, watching the boats go by, now filled 
with girls and women and some few middle- 
aged men, [ have been trying to find the 
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reason which makes the men and women of 
foreign countries who have had to do with 
the British soldier cede him the topmost 
place. They don’t own up to it, of course, 
but in the secret places of their minds they 
know it. In the heat of the day I have pon- 
dered and thought of the six different 
nationalities I have nursed, I have also taken 
the five great essentials from the nurse’s 
point of view and compared them through 
these six different people, and I believe I 
have found the answer. 

Bravery I do not touch on—to each nation 
its Own interpretation and showing of that 
great word. No! Let us take endurance, 
courtesy, gentleness, cleanliness, and good 
humour. 

Remember, I am' speaking from the nurse’s 
point of view, the woman who gets the man, 
mot the soldier, a man very often down and 
almost out, and always slightly disgruntled. 

So let me give you an outline of my appre- 
ciation of all these different men, and if I 
end in praise of my own, believe me it is 
not because I am prejudiced in his favour ; 
it is simply because he is the finest make of 
fighter the Creator has so far fashioned, and 
the following is how I have worked it out 
to an answer :— 
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The endurance of the French and Belgians 
varies with the degree of pain or discomfort 
they have to stand. They are morose; they 
boudent; they peeve a good deal if the 
degree is great; they are easily dis- 
heartened ; they have no inclination to help 
the fellow-sufferer ; they behave like. frac- 
tious childrem, and are difficult to manage. 
If the degree is less there is a twirl of the 
moustache, a roll of the eye. La patrie is 
greatly in vogue; but don’t be a moment 
late with the medicine or soup, or you will 
hear about it. The little nurse is petted, 
almost spoilt, but. the little wants of the 
fellow-sufferer are attended to without 
entrain. Cleanliness! It is something 
acquired, and, it must be confessed, is 
gradually spreading, though the order of the 
bath will bring forth signs and symptoms 
undreamt of in any one of these really quite 
charming soldier-men—and they .do not 
splash! Their good humour? It is like their 
courtesy—vivid, but it lacks stamina. No, 
they are mot. genuinely good-humoured. 
Witty! Parbleu\ they are that; but it is 
intentional and with point; it does not come 
from the slow, even river of good humour, 
running steadily between the banks of suffer- 
ing and endurance; it is rather a little 
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stream bubbling over rocks, breaking into 
a thousand miniature cascades, in which one 
cannot bathe one’s entire being and come 
out refreshed. | 

Let me speak of Russians and Poles. The 
Russian endures in a silent, plodding way. 
Watch him struggling through the snow, or 
being dressed when an anesthetic is unob- 
taiable. The wheels of his cart may come 
off, distributing his load—commissariat or 
ammunition, or whatever it may be—broad- 
cast upon the highway; the knife may cut, 
or lotion burn, but he gets down to his 
trouble, buries his beautiful teeth, childlike, 
into something, mutters ‘‘ Nichevo,’’. smiles, 
and is through with it. This stupor, for a 
better word,-is almost pathetic. The Pole 
is resigned. He does not smile. He will 
fight—God! how he will fight—and' he will 
endure as he will fight ; but it does not seem 
to be himself; it is his lost country (not to 
the Germans) which has endowed him with 
a patience beyond telling. 
_ The courtesy of the Russian soldiers is 
exquisite. They will bodily lift you from 
your taxi, train, or ambulance, or over a 
muddy place. They will rub their bearded 
faces and get themselves and you tangled 
into a thousand knots to help you on your 
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way; but it does not move them to take you 
a few steps on that way, or pass you on to 
some other one, just because it does not enter 
into their childlike pates so to do. The Pole 
is expansive in his help. It radiates, scin- 
tillates, and is gone. It does not interest ; 
his mind is already, too full of pain to hold 
a few drops from any one else’s cup of 
trouble. The Russian is gentleness itself— 
childlike gentleness. ‘His speech, his move- 
ments are all soft, but it is the tamed gentle- 
ness of the repressed. The Pole is not 
gentle. He is absolutely resigned, which is 
a totally different thing. ‘He does not seem 
to have the energy to do a forceful thing 
in the ordinary routine of life. 
Cleanliness! It is handed to the Russian, 
and he spreads it about him like butter on 
bread—more or less thickly, according to 
taste. In the Pole—hush! Good humour ! 
I put the Russian in this respect next to 
Tommy, with the difference that it is very. 
hard to make him angry, even cross. ‘He is 
almost naturally good-humoured. ‘He never 
says anything or does anything to make you 
smile, but he is good-tempered like a great 
big dog. ‘His smile will make you smile, 
his big efforts to help will make you gasp, 
but you pat his head and he smiles, and then 
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you smile, and every one is pleased. The 
Pole is sad again. Resignation is too flower- 
ing a plant in the soil of his soul to allow 
him to see much humour in any one or 
anything. 

The enemy! Far be it from me to detract 
from him because he is mime enemy; and 
though I unite them in the paragraph I must 
separate them in judgment, so totally dif- 
ferent is the Austrian from the German. 
Here let me state that I have nursed the 
Germans only under the heavy ordering of 
their own mailed fist; I know nothing of 
them as prisoners. With the Austrians it 
was the reverse, having nursed them only 
as prisoners. The German’s machine-made 
endurance will bring him through untold 
trials and tribulations to the hospital gate ; 
once inside it explodes violently, and God 
help those who have to attend to his needs |! 
He will grumble and wail and moan until 
the ward or room will at last resemble a good 
long tract through the country of Purgatory, 
situate here on earth, though let me em- 
phatically state, and I think I shall be upheld 
by any one who has, unfortunately, been 
forced to administer to their needs, that the 
German officers are ten thousand times worse 
in all things than their men. The Austrian 
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is much better. He puts a cheeriness into 
what he goes through. 

In the German courtesy does not exist. 
Occasionally he can be polite, but for a 
nothing this will vanish, leaving one high 
and dry on the dumping-ground of jeers 
and gibes. The Austrian is distinctly cour- 
teous. His manner can be beautiful; he 
does not carry his hate—and one even won- 
ders sometimes if the hate exists—into the 
ordinary little everyday occurrences. Give 
him what he wants and he is charmed, 
though, somehow, hardly to be trusted—and 
that feeling exists even when the enemy 
instinct has been quite eliminated. Gentle- 
ness in the Germans in war-time is not to 
those around them. The Austrian, when 
his. pain is soothed and all goes well, is 
gentle, but at the euenieet jar will snap and 
almost bite. 

Cleanliness in the Germans—ouff | Will 
any one who has tended them ever forget 
the sickly. stench of their bodies ?—an odour 
which will cling to the hands for hours, in 
spite of vigorous washing, and which is best 
described as the putrid smell of rotting mag- 
nolias. The Austrian is better—in fact, he 
welcomes a warm bath; but let no one 
approach him with cold water and shiny 
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soap; it will have almost the same effect 
as water on a mad dog, only the dog is 
speechless. Good humour! I have not 
found it in any one German case in 


hospital. | 
And now our men! We ought to add a 
new verse to the 7e Deum: “ We praise 


Thee,-O Lord, in that Thou hast seen fit to 
create anything so fine as Tommy Atkins!” 
It would sound well rolling up to the roofs 
of our great. cathedrals, and would far better 
become us than when we get on our knees 
to pray for the souls of our dead, our gallant 
boys who have won their way to heaven if 
any one has. His endurance! It will bring 
him through anything. Grouse! Oh, he 
will grouse ; he wouldn’t be Tommy if he 
didn’t. His grousing is like the almost im- 
perceptible layer of water in the surface of 
a great block of ice. It makes no difference 
to the great chunk beneath, though only let 
the great warmth of kindness and help and 
cheerfulness shine full upon it, and agony, 
pain, endurance, and grousing will melt into 
one vast sea of gratitude. 

Just one example of endurance at the 
clearing station where I worked in France. 
A soldier staggered into the great hall with 
his arms about his pal. They. had both been 
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wounded early that moming, and at night 
had bumped and jolted their way down in 
the ambulance to this spot. Nothing would 
make him release his hold of the boy in his 
arms—nothing. Motionless he had _ sup- 
ported him, saying no word, making no sign. 
He had staggered across the courtyard, 
snarling at the orderlies who offered to help. 
Up he came to me, his dear wan face dead 
white beneath the grime. ‘ Take my pal— 
Nurse—badly wounded—don’t—bother—lots 
wusser’n me——”’ saluted, and fell at my feet 
dead. Something had slipped during the 
rough journey, and rather than move his pal, 
who lay asleep in his arms, he had sat with 
his own life’s blood flowing from him, had 
gathered the last remnant of his strength to 
deliver safely his comrade into my hands, 
and had given up his life at my feet. 
Courtesy! Oh, but life is an island of 
joy when the khaki sea surrounds it. From 
the most awe-inspiring sergeant-major down 
to the newest recruit one is treated with a 
courtesy worthy of the good old days when 
it ranked among the virtues. ‘Oh, but 
you're a nurse; of course they are nice to 
you'!” How little understanding is that 
remark! Ask the old peasant, man or 
woman, in France, and see what they say 
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of laughing, joking Tommy, with his ever- 
ready helping hand. 

Gentleness! Would you could see these 
great big men with a wounded comrade, a 
tired nurse, a child, or stray animal. Children 
never understanding a word of Tommy’s 
French will flock to him. Women in the 
villages hail with joy the advent of the 
British soldier, because they know with him 
the little ones are safe. No matter how tired, 
how busy, the smile is ever ready, the word 
is ever kind. I remember how I laughed 
when, on going through a village battered 
by the retreating enemy host, I saw one of 
my men walking contentedly with a hen on 
a lead. There wasn’t a cat or a dog left 
to make friends with, he exclaimed, so he 
had made a collar for the bird and taught 
her to walk alongside.. “Tis company, 
Nurse, and sure I’ve been after teaching 
her not to try to get to the other side.” One 
of my very shattered men wanted some help 
just when I and my orderlies were up to our 
eyes in work. “Send Johnson, Nurse, will 
your” I looked at Johnson, who had been 
a navvy, and wondered why the choice had 
fallen on him, and if I dared risk it. The 
boy saw my hesitation. “’E’s a fist loike a 
‘am, Nurse, but.’e’s as gentle an’ as sweet- 
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spoken as my mother.” And I watched and 
cam testify to it. 7 
Cleanliness! Well, of course, that 1s a 
mania, and leaves zo doubt where the boys 
will go to, as the virtue is neighbour to 
godliness. I have seen them in two degrees 
of frost, stripped, in the open air, with a 
towel round their waists, revelling in water 
with a thick layer of ice on top. I have seen 
them, one lather of soap, take up their 
buckets and heave the icy contents over one 
another. Shave! They. will shave at any 
odd time. I have had them arrive covered 
with vermin, dying for a drink or something 
to eat, but not a thing will they touch until 
the infested clothes are off, though for weeks, 
perhaps months, they have uncomplainingly 
worn the awful garments. Covered with mud 
and blood and vermin, they are clean—do 
you understand? You know when you take 
off a German’s clothes that you are lhkely 
to be sick, that you ave up against real dit, 
outcome of a long-standing feud with soap 
and water. Tommy’s dirt is acquired dirt, 
and one’s hands do not feel stained there- 
with, nor are one’s nostrils overpoweringly, 
assailed. Bless him! he’s clean right 
through, from his weather-beaten face to his 
boot-beaten feet and his generous heart. 
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Good humour! Ah! “And the Lord saw 
that it was good.”” Upon my word, I believe 
it is the great rock upon which our mag- 
nificent soldiering is built. And yet it seems 
more like a mighty river which never runs 
dry. Right through the land of Agony, Pain, 
and Privation, the forest of Hunger and 
Thirst and Weakness, it flows. It does not 
bubble or froth and break into little cas- 
cades ; it goes on and on for ever. Time 
after time I have thought to have come to 
my last ounce of strength, but some soldier 
will say something, another will turn his hand 
to something which will make the ward ring 
with laughter and put new life into one and 
all. And the great beauty of it is that they 
are not humorous with intention. They 
never laugh at their own jokes or tales or 
actions. It seems to me they are by birth- 
right humorous, a birthright I would not 
barter for untold wealth, let alone a mess of 
pottage. I defy any one to enter a ward in 
the morning or leave it at night without an 
uplifting of the heart in response to the 
British soldier’s outlook on the day ahead 
or gratitude for the day just passed. I could 
write a book on the humour of their sayings 
and their ways, and I cannot be too thankful 
that I have been allowed in this terrible time 
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of strife to be with our men under conditions 
-and circumstances which should have nipped 
every bud of the tree of good humour, but 
instead has brought forth such wonderful 
flowers. 

Arithmetically I am far from brilliant, but 
I have learnt to do one sum in the problem 
of life, and make the answer correct each 
time. Do it with me: 100 per cent. en- 
durance, courtesy, gentleness, cleanliness, 
good humour. Divide by ho multiply 
by courage, and you will/get’ the :Ninest, 
grandest total in the world. 
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